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THE  HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE 


Helen  Keller  calls  her  hands  her  antennae. 
If  her  metaphor  is  correct,  and  they  have  been 
held  out  to  the  world  in  recent  months,  she 
must  be  abundantly  conscious  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  public  appreciation  and  affection  which 
have  gone  out  to  her  during  the  course  of  the 
Tribute  Year.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  living 
person  received  such  continuing  homage. 

The  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year,  initiated 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  Miss  Keller  with  her  teacher-liberator,  the 
late  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  reached  its  high 
point  on  March  3,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
which  Miss  Keller  calls  her  “spiritual  birth¬ 
day.”  The  date  celebrated  is  actually  the  fifty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  meeting  between 
“Teacher”  and  Helen  Keller.  Owing  to  Mrs. 
Macy’s  death  in  October,  1936,  any  public 
marking  of  the  actual  fiftieth  anniversary  was 
held  over  till  this  year.  It  was  on  March  3, 
1887,  that  the  twenty-year-old  Anne  Sullivan, 
herself  partially  blind,  first  came  to  the  seven- 
year-old  Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  since 
babyhood,  and  brought  the  light  of  under¬ 
standing  to  that  blindness  and  the  magic  of 
communication  to  that  silence. 


Through  press  and  radio  the  public  has 
been  made  vividly  aware  of  this  dramatic 
meeting  and  of  what  its  subsequent  results 
have  meant  to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped 
throughout  the  world. 

No  better  summing  up  of  Miss  Keller’s 
peculiar  contribution  can  be  made  than  that 
which  S.  J.  Woolf,  the  artist-reporter  of  the 
New  Yor!^  Times  penned  in  his  illuminat¬ 
ing  interview  with  Miss  Keller  in  Times  of 
February  27: 

It  is  not  only  because  Helen  Keller  overcame 
her  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  she 
holds  the  position  which  she  does  today.  True, 
she  has  become  almost  an  institution  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  mention  of  blindness  fails  to  bring  up 
her  name.  Yet  before  her  time  Laura  Bridgman 
had  accomplished  almost  the  same  miracle.  It  is 
partly  for  spiritual  reasons  that  Miss  Keller 
occupies  the  peculiar  niche  that  she  does.  She 
overflows  with  buoyancy,  she  radiates  happiness, 
and  she  has  given  her  life  to  become  eyes  for 
those  who  cannot  hear  and  spokesman  for  those 
who  cannot  speak.  Through  her  efforts  a  new 
sympathy  has  been  awakened  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  new  methods  have  been  applied  in 
their  care  and  a  new  attitude  toward  them  has 
been  adopted. 
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Certainly  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year  have  contributed 
their  part  in  developing  a  wider  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  new  attitude  which  Mr. 
Woolf  records.  Through  editorials,  feature 
articles,  and  radio  programs,  the  public  has 
been  urged  to  regard  the  blind  not  as  a  class, 
but  as  individuals  with  individual  attitudes 
and  talents  who,  if  given  the  proper  guidance 
and  training,  might  achieve  as  Miss  Keller 
herself  has  achieved. 

On  March  2,  the  DuPont  “Calvacade  of 
America”  program  added  to  its  gallery  of 
distinguished  Americans  the  name  of  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  and  presented  over  the  air  a 
dignified  and  highly  dramatic  re-telling  of  the 
high  points  in  “Teacher’s”  career.  At  the  end 
of  this  nation-wide  broadcast.  Miss  Polly 
Thomson  (Miss  Keller’s  companion)  and 
Helen  Keller  spoke.  Here  is  what  they  said: 

Miss  Thomson — am  deeply  moved  by  this 
dramatic  broadcast.  It  encourages  me  to  feel  that 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy’s  beacon  shines  upon  my 
efforts  to  make  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  a  tower  of  strength  to  her  sightless  fellows 
in  this  country. 

Miss  Keller — This  noble  tribute  to  my  Teach¬ 
er  should  warm  other  hearts  to  helpfulness.  That 
will  be  her  true  memorial. 

On  the  anniversary  night  itself,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  sponsored  over  Station  WHN  “A  Salute 
to  Helen  Keller.”  This  program  carried  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  Miss  Fannie  Hurst  as  their  eloquent 
mouthpiece,  from  her  fellow-citizens  across 
the  land. 

In  the  course  of  his  message  to  Helen  Keller 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

I  send  you  my  very  best  wishes  as  you  prepare 
to  observe  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  first 
meeting  with  your  devoted  teacher-liberator, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  This  anniversary  will  bring 


precious  memories  to  you  of  an  association  which 
was  to  be  such  a  blessing  to  you.  Your  faith  and 
optimism  and  high  courage  and  helpful  work  in 
behalf  of  others  have  made  you  a  greatly  beloved 
figure.  Your  determination  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  your  friend  and  teacher  is  a  fortunate  thing 
for  all  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  In  this  noble 
undertaking  I  wish  you  all  success. 

In  public  and  private  schools  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  special  programs  and  pageants 
held  up  to  the  oncoming  generation  the  high 
example  of  Miss  Keller’s  character  and 
achievement;  and  not  to  be  outdone,  her 
home  town  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  gave  a 
special  Helen  Keller  pageant.  Toward  the 
Light,  a  notable  production. 

As  the  public  plaudits  die,  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year 
proceed.  Through  the  celebration  of  this 
anniversary.  Miss  Keller  hopes  that  public 
interest  will  be  stimulated  and  public  support 
enlisted  to  complete  the  endowment  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  To 
initiate  the  Foundation’s  work,  she  and  Mrs. 
Macy  toured  the  country  over  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  now,  to  complete  this  fund,  she  and 
her  present  companion  start  on  another  public 
campaign.  Of  the  Foundation’s  work  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  she  has  written 
in  a  letter  which  has  gone  out  in  braille  to  her 
blind  fellows  across  the  country: 

Thanks  to  the  Foundation,  more  blind  people 
in  America  can  live  usefully  and  pleasantly  than 
ever  before.  Today  in  every  state,  and  in  most 
large  communities,  there  are  agencies  whole¬ 
heartedly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 
Today  with  a  hand  on  a  braille  page  or  an  ear  on 
the  alert  for  a  record,  we  can  capture  all  that  is 
stimulating  and  beautiful  in  literature — and  the 
Foundation  is  leading  us  on  to  yet  greater  vic¬ 
tories  over  limitation.  In  the  future  it  plans  to 
give  increasing  attention  to  our  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  It  will  put  forth  every  effort  to  augment 
the  earnings  of  blind  people  in  existing  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  search  out  new  fields  in  which  they 
will  be  more  adequately  paid  for  their  labor. 
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By  Kate  M.  Foley 


In  discussing  this  subject,  I  realize  I  have  a 
most  difficult  and  delicate  task  before  me — a 
task  which  only  a  blind  person  can  adequately 
perform.  I  approach  it  with  no  misgiving, 
with  no  unkind  feeling,  for  I  believe  the 
public  needs,  not  so  much  to  be  instructed,  as 
to  be  reminded.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  public 
will  be  glad  to  have  some  of  its  mistaken  ideas 
corrected,  and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  reached. 

First,  I  must  mention  some  popular  fallacies 
concerning  the  blind.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
idea  that  all  blind  people  are  much  more 
cheerful  than  the  sighted.  This  belief  seems 
very  general,  and  comes,  I  suppose,  as  a 
result  of  the  feeling  of  the  average  human 
being  that,  if  deprived  of  eyesight,  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  smile  again.  The  re¬ 
adjusted  blind  adult  soon  realizes  that  “humor 
is  a  shock  absorber,”  and  that  “mirth  is  the 
soul’s  best  medicine.” 

When  my  pupils  fail  to  recognize  the 
efficacy  of  humor,  I  make  a  rule  that  they 
must  laugh  at  least  once  during  each  lesson, 
and  very  soon  they  agree  with  Charles  Lamb 
that  “a  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in 
any  market.”  One  of  my  pupils  said  to  me, 
when  I  praised  his  unuusally  cheerful  attitude, 
“Madam,  I  laugh  that  I  may  not  weep.”  And 
this  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  blind,  although  this  fact  is  not  often  under¬ 
stood  by  their  sighted  friends.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  really  remarkable  about  making  the  best 
of  a  trying  situation,  unless  it  is  the  small 
proportion  of  persons  who  do  so. 

People  feel  so  sorry  for  the  blind  that  they 
are  often  unable  to  address  them  at  all,  or,  if 
they  do  speak,  convey  a  whole  world  of  well- 
ment,  but  misdirected,  sympathy  in  a  few 


ill<hosen  words.  This  misdirected  sympathy 
is  one  of  the  hardest  things  the  blind  adult 
has  to  bear.  If  only  the  friends  of  newly  blind 
men  and  women  would  call  upon  them,  take 
them  for  walks,  talk  to  them  of  the  ordinary, 
common-place  happenings,  keeping  their  sym¬ 
pathy  well  disguised,  or  rather,  showing  a 
comprehending  sympathy,  a  sympathy  that 
recognizes  the  effort  of  a  brave  soul  to  accept 
his  fate  unwhimperingly! 

Another  popular  belief  is  that  the  blind  are 
naturally  religious.  The  blind  are  naturally 
introspective,  and  their  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion  is  greater,  but  I  have  not  found  them  to 
be  unusually  religious.  I  do  not  think  that 
blindness  increases  or  decreases  the  religious 
tendency.  I  have  found  it  easier  to  readjust 
persons  who  believe  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Another  belief  is  that  all  blind  people  like 
music  and  are  especially  gifted  in  this  art. 
Sometimes  a  blind  man  or  woman  will  study 
music  as  a  pastime  or  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
living,  but  lack  of  sight  does  not  increase  or 
diminish  one’s  musical  ability. 

From  years  of  experience  with  the  blind,  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are  not  possessed  of 
greater  faculties  than  their  sighted  fellows, 
but  loss  of  sight  makes  it  imperative  to 
cultivate  the  remaining  senses  to  a  very 
high  degree,  and  such  cultivation  leads  to  a 
greater  keenness  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
information  collected  by  the  remaining  senses. 
When  seeing  people  are  told  that  the  blind  do 
certain  things  well  and  quickly  by  employing 
methods  different  from  those  who  see,  the 
information  comes  as  a  shock,  if  it  is  not 
entirely  discredited.  So  important  is  sight 
considered  that  some  people  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  perform  even  the  simplest  duties 
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without  it,  and  the  person  who  is  obliged  to 
substitute  fingers  for  eyes,  and  memory  for 
pad  and  pencil,  is  regarded  as  a  marvel  of 
intelligence  and  skill,  and  is  thought  to  possess 
a  sixth  sense.  This  attitude  is  very  trying  to 
the  blind  adult  who  is  striving  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  new  conditions  and  train  his  remaining 
faculties  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The  commiseration  and  incredulity  of  the 
public  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  the  blind  are 
called  upon  to  bear,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
occasionally  one  is  embittered  and  discouraged 
and  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  the 
thoughtless  comments  and  disguised  pity  of 
really  well-meaning  people.  They  are  sorry, 
honestly  sorry,  and  want  so  much  to  help,  but 
to  their  minds  loss  of  sight  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loss  of  physical  ability  and  mental 
vigor,  unless  the  person  so  handicapped  is 
unusually  gifted,  and,  in  that  case,  he  is 
regarded  as  the  marvel  of  the  age.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  proportion  of  gifted  people  is  no 
greater  among  the  blind  than  the  seeing,  and 
so  it  is  not  strange  that  many  of  the  former 
group  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  that  blindness  entails, 
when  thousands  of  sighted  people  succumb  to 
what  they  consider  the  unequal  struggle  for 
existence.  As  a  group,  I  honestly  believe  that 
blind  people  are  more  courageous  than  sighted 
people,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  greater  demand 
is  made  upon  their  stock  of  courage.  This 
demand  will  be  lessened  when  the  public 
learns  to  look  upon  blindness  as  a  physical, 
not  a  mental,  handicap,  and  when,  instead  of 
compelling  persons  so  handicapped  to  sit  on 
the  side  lines  with  hands  aching  for  employ¬ 
ment,  it  leads  them  forward,  placing  work 
within  reach  of  these  aching  hands,  and 
bringing  them  the  glad  tidings  that  they  are 
needed  on  the  firing  line.  If  the  public  could 
be  brought  to  look  upon  the  blind,  not  as  an 
isolated  class,  whose  affliction  entitles  them 
to  the  pity  and  generous  alms  of  those  more 
fortunate — but  as  men  and  women,  with 
normal  aims  and  desires,  just  as  full  of  hope. 


just  as  eager  to  work,  just  as  interested  in 
things  as  when  they  saw  them  through  the  ; 
natural  medium,  their  handicap  would  be 
lessened  and  their  lives  much  happier. 

Most  people  think  all  that  can  be  done  for 
the  blind  is  to  divert  them,  amuse  them, 
provide  for  them  in  institutions,  or  encourage 
them  to  accept  private  charity.  This  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  | 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  advancement  of 
the  blind,  and  often  leads  to  unguessed  misery. 
Occupation  the  blind  should  have,  must  have, 
if  they  are  to  enjoy  any  degree  of  happiness, 
or  retain  their  self-respect.  A  French  physi¬ 
cian,  himself  without  sight,  said,  “So  long  as  j 
the  blind  can  still  bring  their  stone,  however  ! 
small  it  may  be,  to  the  building  of  civilization 
or  of  bringing  happiness  to  their  kind,  they  j 
feel  that  they  live;  and,  whatever  be  the  ] 
wounds  received,  they  are  not  out  of  the  1 
battle  of  life — the  inequality  of  arms  only  r 
increases  their  ardor.”  This  inequality  of  arms  j 
should,  and  usually  does,  act  as  a  spur  to  the  i 
courageous  man  or  woman,  though  to  the  ; 
mind  of  the  average  sighted  person  this  in¬ 
equality  seems  to  imply  inability,  so  that  very 
little  is  expected  of  the  blind  and  not  much 
thought  given  to  their  possibilities. 

Former  Senator  Gore  says:  “It  is  a  mistake 
to  tell  the  sightless  their  loss  is  insurmount¬ 
able.  The  sightless  confront  a  situation,  not  a  i 
theory.  We  ought  to  study  their  problems,  ' 
multiply  their  resources,  and,  above  all,  help  i 
them  to  help  themselves.”  And  this  is  where  1 
the  public  can  help,  though  in  its  mistaken  j 
kindness,  it  more  often  hinders,  and  en¬ 
courages  the  blind  to  accept  alms,  instead  of 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting  men  and  women. 

In  the  eastern  states,  a  large  number  of  the  ^ 
blind  are  employed  in  factories  at  what  are 
called  one-process  jobs;  for  example,  folding 
paper  boxes,  nutting  bolts,  assembling  parts  of  I 
machinery,  testing  electric  globes  by  touch, 
packing  pills  and  soap  in  boxes,  and  similar  = 
work.  ^ 
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Schools  for  the  blind  are  realizing  that  vo¬ 
cational  and  manual  training  are  even  more 
necessary  for  the  blind  than  for  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  and  this  realization  will 
help  to  break  down  another  barrier  to  their 
success.  Every  time  a  blind  person  succeeds  in 
anything,  the  cause  is  given  impetus,  and 
hope  is  quickened  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
every  waking  thought  is  devoted  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement.  In  recent  years,  a  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  have  gained  entrance  to  the 
teaching  field.  The  California  State  School 
for  the  Blind  has  been  notable  in  this  regard. 
A  number  of  blind  teachers  are  now  employed 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  all  acquitting  them¬ 
selves  creditably  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
history,  mathematics,  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  The  public  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
these  professional  possibilities,  and  one  failure 
would  be  considered  typical  of  blindness 
though  countless  sighted  men  and  women 
fail  in  the  professions  every  year.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  an  intelligent  blind  youth, 
especially  interested  in  medicine,  should  not 
be  trained  as  an  anatomist,  a  heart  or  lung 
specialist,  an  osteopath  or  masseur.  He  does 
not  need  eyes  to  listen  to  heart  beats,  find  the 
third  vertebra,  or  rub  the  kinks  out  of  a  re¬ 
fractory  muscle.  The  success  achieved  in 
these  fields  by  a  number  of  blind  persons 
should  stimulate  educators  to  greater  effort, 
and  any  evidence  of  fitness  in  the  professions 
should  be  consistently  encouraged.  There  are 
a  number  of  successful  insurance  men  in 
California  and  other  states,  and  an  excellent 
textbook  on  insurance  was  prepared  by  a  blind 
agent,  Julius  Jonas,  New  York.  One  insurance 
agent  in  San  Francisco  has  his  initials  in 
braille  on  his  business  card,  and  he  feels  cer¬ 
tain  that  more  than  one  man  who  has  taken 
out  a  policy  has  been  influenced  by  the  cour¬ 
age  and  resourcefulness  of  the  agent. 

Our  progress  in  regard  to  placement  seems 
very  slow  and  is  often  discouraging,  but  it  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that,  given 
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opportunities  at  work  for  which  they  are 
properly  trained,  our  young  people  give  a 
very  creditable  account  of  themselves.  And 
gradually,  more  avenues  of  usefulness  are 
being  found,  breaking  down  still  other  bar¬ 
riers,  and  removing  yet  another  layer  of 
prejudice  and  misconception  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  feel  that  blindness  is  an  insur¬ 
mountable  handicap.  Massachusetts  has  more 
than  twenty  blind  dictaphone  operators,  doing 
excellent  work.  San  Francisco  has  an  operator 
whose  work  has  commanded  attention  and 
who  would  be  at  the  head  of  her  department 
if  she  could  see  to  apportion  the  work  to  other 
operators.  The  San  Francisco  County  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  has  a  blind  typist,  and  she 
may  be  said  to  be  making  history  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  this  capacity.  Both 
the  dictaphone  operator  and  the  typist  are 
blazing  trails,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  true 
pioneers,  they  hope  that  their  efforts  may 
result  in  the  placement  of  others  capable  of 
doing  similar  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  states  may  follow  the  example  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kentucky  in  employing  blind  switch¬ 
board  operators.  In  those  states  the  state 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  have  blind 
operators  and  are  glad  to  report  entire  satis¬ 
faction  with  their  work.  California  has  two 
switchboard  operators,  one  at  tbe  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Home,  the  other  in  San  Diego. 

In  the  simpler  walks  of  life,  men  and 
women,  trained  in  some  manual  occupation 
are  compelled  to  sit  at  home  in  comparative 
idleness  because  no  work  can  be  found  for 
them,  or  because  there  is  no  market  for  the 
things  they  are  taught  to  make.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Helen  Keller  says:  “There  is  no  law 
on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to 
move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother;  but  there  is  a  divine 
law,  written  on  the  hearts  of  men,  constrain¬ 
ing  them  to  make  a  place  for  him,  not  only 
because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  because  it  is 
his  right  as  a  human  being  to  share  God’s 
greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to  go  forth 
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unto  his  work.  The  heaviest  burden  on  the 
bhnd  is  not  blindness,  but  idleness,  and  they 
can  be  relieved  of  this  greater  burden.  The 
state  can  teach  the  blind  to  work,  but  their 
fellow  citizens  must  furnish  the  market  for 
their  products.” 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  when 
these  conditions  exist.  Surely  the  public  needs 
to  open  its  eyes  and  polish  its  glasses,  in  order 
to  see  more  clearly  that  there  is  a  mental 
blindness,  more  pitiful,  more  far-reaching  in 
its  consequence,  than  physical  blindness,  how¬ 
ever  hard  or  uncomfortable  the  latter  condi¬ 
tion  may  be.  This  is  why  this  discussion  might 
properly  be  called  “Bringing  Light  to  the 
Seeing,”  and,  in  a  sense,  this  is  just  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  But  the  light  is  carried  in  a 
friendly  hand,  and  the  hand  is  the  index  to  a 
heart  in  which  there  is  no  bitterness,  no 
malice,  no  distrust — a.  heart  brimming  over 
with  love,  with  hope,  with  confidence  that 
the  public  will  see  the  light,  and,  seeing  it, 
and  reading  this  message  in  its  beams,  will 
pass  it  on  to  others,  adding  to  it  as  it  goes, 
until  it  floods  every  corner  of  our  vast 
country  and  results  in  untold  good  to  the 
blind.  Let  us  study  their  problems  with  an 
open  mind,  freed  from  the  old  prejudice  and 
unbelief;  let  us  turn  the  light  on  ourselves  and 
see  that  it  is  we  who  sit  in  darkness.  Let  us 


ask  the  bUnd  leaders  of  the  blind  what  work 
can  be  done  without  sight,  and  let  us  be  1 
guided  by  their  judgment  and  experience.  J. 
Let  us  buy  our  paper  from  blind  news-  ■ 
vendors,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  this  serv-  I 
ice.  Let  us  ask  for  work  made  by  the  blind; 
let  us  patronize  blind  lawyers,  osteopaths, 
salesmen,  and  musicians.  Let  us  find  broader 
avenues  of  usefulness  for  these,  our  blind  h 
civilian  heroes,  who  go  down  into  the  dark  j 
with  no  blare  of  trumpets,  and  wear  no  badge  I 
of  honor  on  their  breasts.  What  is  urgendy  F 
needed  is  a  well-organized  campaign  of  en-  F 
lightenment,  in  which  the  blind  and  sighted  1 
alike  should  take  part.  I  believe  the  agencies  j 
for  the  blind  can  render  no  greater  service 
than  by  conducting  such  a  campaign,  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  with  the  possibilities  j 
and  capabilities  of  the  blind,  arousing  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  fellowship,  and  stimulating  a  desire  to  ! 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves.  f 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  j 
and  training  of  blind  children  and  adults  | 
need  to  have  an  understanding  sympathy,  a  I 
boundless  enthusiasm,  and  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  sanctity  and  importance  of  the  task 
confronting  them.  And,  to  make  the  best  use 
of  such  education  and  training,  the  blind  need 
to  possess  the  patience  of  Job,  the  courage  of 
the  Spartans,  and  the  perseverance  of  Satan. 
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NOTES  FROM  ITALY— 1937 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 


My  recent  calls  at  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
Italy  repaid  me.  While  I  do  not  speak  Italian, 
my  custom  of  saluting  the  pupils  as  I  entered 
classrooms  quickly  put  us  in  mutual  touch. 
I  spoke  the  sentence  I  had  committed  to 
memory:  “Sono  visitatore  Americano,  fro- 
fessore  e  amico  dei  ciechi — Salutol"  Where¬ 
upon  all,  perceiving  the  friendliness  of  my 
voice,  would  rise  and,  throwing  up  their  right 
hands,  responded  smilingly  “Salutol”  (The 
Fascist  gesture  of  salute  is  straight  arm  slant¬ 
ing  upward,  with  open  palm  toward  the  one 
addressed;  the  Nazi,  straight  arm  and  hand 
forward,  palm  down  as  for  fingernail  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  Spanish  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
Italian  in  that  the  hand  is  a  closed  fist.) 

The  Naples  residential  and  employment 
institution,  which  I  first  visited  in  1935,  I 
now  found  being  enlarged  for  double  the 
former  number  of  young  men  it  has  been 
training  and  employing,  chiefly  in  plain  and 
art  fabric  weaving.  Their  output  is  varied, 
always  superior,  and  evidendy  sells  well — 
that  is,  on  its  own  merits — both  at  the  local 
salesroom  and  at  hotels  in  Italy,  and  even 
abroad.  My  conductor  would  occasionally 
break  a  strand  in  the  warp.  This  the  work¬ 
man  always  discovered,  located,  and  quickly 
repaired  unaided. 

Rome  showed  me  two  schools  and  the 
Faro  d’ltalia.  This  last  is  the  Lighthouse  or 
pioneer  center  in  behalf  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  which  was  financed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  and  their  friends  and 
was  successfully  pushed  and  supervised  by  a 
blind  war  veteran.  Now  it  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  is  run  under  the 
same  veteran  as  a  non-resident  training  and 
employment  shop.  I  found  its  scores  of  people 


making  woolen  shirts  for  the  Italian  air 
force.  The  blind  operatives  do  the  knitting 
on  hand-driven  flat- work  machines;  seeing 
helpers  do  the  finishing. 

The  school  on  the  Aventine  Hill  occupies 
premises,  part  of  which  were  a  residence 
built  for  a  refugee  King  of  Spain — therefore 
much  marble  and  a  fine  view!  They  embrace 
a  parish  church,  still  in  public  use.  The  pupils 
practice  upon  its  pipe  organ.  The  direttore 
being  out,  a  student  priest  took  me  about  the 
department  for  boys  only.  This  young  man, 
who  wore  the  priestly  garb,  showed  me  the 
curtained-ofi  corner  of  a  longish  dormitory 
where  he  slept  and  kept  order,  apparently  in 
return  for  board.  The  great  ground-floor 
dining-room  was  bright  and  airy  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  long,  white,  marble-topped  tables 
already  set  for  dinner.  A  small  carafe  of  red 
wine  stood  at  each  plate.  My  guide  astonished 
me  by  picking  up  one  of  the  glass  drinking- 
cups  and  dropping  it  with  a  bang  onto  the 
marble.  This  was  to  show  me  that  it  was  un¬ 
breakable  and  not  inappropriate  there!  Be¬ 
cause  photographs  showed  blind  boys  riding 
single  bicycles,  I  searched  for  these  machines; 
they  looked  the  wrecks  they  were.  Boys  in  the 
class  tried  in  vain  to  decipher  my  visiting 
card,  which  is  embossed  in  Boston  Line  type. 
Using  a  braille  stylus  and  a  finely  grooved 
slate  and  special  guide,  they  wrote  something 
for  me  in  their  embossed  script  in  which  they 
correspond  with  their  parents  and  friends. 
This  script  is  “Ballu,”  named  for  its  inventor. 
The  letters  are  Roman  in  shape,  coarsely  ser¬ 
rated,  and  space-consuming;  but  the  system  is 
useful  because  practical  for  blind  and  seeing 
alike.  “The  curriculum  and  training  courses 
comprise  the  elementary  school  classes,  a 
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course  in  musical  instruction  with  diploma, 
and  training  in  manual  crafts.” 

My  second  school  visited  is  quite  out  in  the 
country  hills  overlooking  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral. 
This  foundation,  also  an  old  private  one, 
includes  a  home  for  the  aged  blind.  About 
fifty  old  women  still  live  in  what  was  once 
a  Pope’s  villa.  The  school  occupies  a  new 
building  in  the  same  grounds.  In  this  I  spent 
two  hours  under  the  guidance  of  Mme. 
Romagnoli,  the  wife  of  the  direttore,  who  was 
ill.  She  and  her  husband  had  attended  our 
World  Conference,  visited  several  of  our 
schools,  and  were  especially  glad  to  have  me 
see  and  understand  their  methods  of  teaching. 
Now  the  usual  plan  the  world  over  is  so  to 
regiment  the  instruction  that  a  well-graded 
class  shall  advance  as  a  unit.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  no  elementary  pupil  is  expected  to 
learn  anything  by  himself.  That  might  lead 
to  error,  which  is  wasteful,  involving  the 
necessity  of  unlearning.  Direttore  Romag- 
noli’s  instruction  follows  the  opposite  plan. 
Though  himself  blind  from  childhood,  he 
early  found  that  he  did  best  when  learning 
for  and  by  himself,  and  so  advancing  in  his 
own  way  through  trial  and  error.  Attending  a 
common  school  he  learned  pencil  writing.  He 
did  not  even  depend  on  braille;  and  he  made 
little  use  of  maps,  etc.,  embossed  by  others, 
being  encouraged  by  a  self-made  blind  friend 
to  draw  or  model  these  himself.  Doing  all 
this  at  home  (under  the  guidance  of  an 
intelligent  tutor)  both  clarified  his  ideas  and 
conceptions  and  challenged  his  initiative  and 
capacity.  In  short,  he  was  largely  self-educated 
and,  therefore  becoming  independent  and 
self-reliant,  progressed  easily  through  com¬ 
mon  high  school  and  the  university,  and 
presently  was  a  master  in  a  school  for  the 
seeing.  On  becoming  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
he  naturally  pushed  the  principle  of  education 
through  self-help  as  the  best  means  for  the 
character-building  and  power  fundamental 
to  success  in  life.  An  outstanding  educator  in 
our  field,  Direttore  Romagnoli  may  be  com¬ 


pared  to  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell.  1 
I  noticed  that  practically  everybody  in  each  I 
classroom  visited  was  making  something  | 
tangible,  most  embossing  diagrams  with  a  j 
spurred  wheel.  The  teacher  stood,  going  from 
pupil  to  pupil,  guiding  each  directly  rather  ; 
than  instructing  him  from  a  desk.  A  second 
adult,  either  blind  or  seeing,  was  also  moving 
about.  This  one  was  a  pupil-teacher— a  i 
student  of  the  Romagnoli  method.  The 
school’s  title,  indeed,  is  “The  Royal  School  of 
Method,”  which  indicates  that  its  primary 
object  is  the  training  of  teachers  and  that  the 
education  of  children  is  incidental.  So  every 
elementary  school  for  the  blind  of  Italy  can  i 
select  its  new  teachers  from  those  trained  at 
Rome  and,  if  it  is  publicly  supported,  must 
do  so. 

In  Assisi,  where  St.  Francis  lived  his  beauti¬ 
ful  life,  I  discovered  another  way  in  which 
the  Italian  education  of  the  blind  leads  ours.'  f 
All  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  blind  in  | 
Assisi  are  “born-shorters”  and  cannot  progress  | 
far.  These  have  been  sifted  out  from  various 
other  schools,  which  accordingly  have  been  | 
left  for  the  normally  promising  blind.  Italy,  | 
then,  is  applying  the  principle  of  selective  I 
education  to  its  blind  children.  It  is  not  I 
asserted  there  that  everybody  is  born  free  and  | 
equal.  No,  and  yet  in  one  way  its  blind  f 
youth  are  freer  than  its  seeing,  for  they  arc 
not  expected  to  become  soldiers  or  military  | 
nurses.  I 

The  direttore  of  this  school  for  special  stu-  ^ 
dents  is  a  priest,  so  winning  in  his  enthusiasm  | 
for  his  institution  that  he  is  rapidly  raising 
money  for  its  enlargement.  Taking  me  to  a 
window,  he  pointed  out  the  beginnings  of 
his  new  plant,  which  he  hopes  and  expects  to 
finish  soon.  Indeed,  he  looked  upon  me  as  an 
American  tourist,  and  therefore  probably 
rich  and  able  to  help  him.  I  sincerely  wished 
I  might. 

Some  of  the  schools  I  visited  are  elementary 
only,  like  the  School  of  Methods  in  Rome.  ^ 
There  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together. 
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The  other  schools  are  professional  or  voca¬ 
tional  only, — that  is,  train  pupils  of  fourteen 
and  over  in  some  specialty  like  music  or 
handicraft  or  both.  I  was  told  that  the 
musically  talented  of  a  given  section  chose  to 
go  to  Boglona.  In  these  the  sexes  are  ap¬ 
parently  taught  separately.  Such  a  one  I  found 
in  Florence.  This  institution  is  magnificently 
housed  in  expensive  structures,  recently  built 
with  money  said  to  have  been  raised  in  a 
lottery  allowed  by  the  Fascist  government  in 
behalf  of  the  general  cause  of  the  Italian  blind. 

It  has  a  large  and  splendidly  equipped  gym¬ 
nasium,  even  a  special  room  for  dancing.  The 
Florence  institution  apparendy  makes  the 
braille  books  and  other  school  appliances  for 
the  whole  country. 

I  spent  a  profitable  morning  going  over 
this  institution.  That  afternoon  its  direttore 
came  in  his  car  to  my  hotel  and  took  me  to 
sec  the  shop  where  each  of  some  fifty  blind 
men  was  folding  over  a  sheet-metal  form,  and 
pasting  (using  a  paper-hanger’s  brush)  cut 
sheets  of  heavy  paper  into  the  regulation-sized 
containers  for  cement — cement-making  being 
an  enormous  business  in  Italy.  Truly  I  never 
saw  blind  workmen  turning  out  a  finished 
product  to  better  advantage.  The  manager 
succeeded  in  making  me  understand  that 
their  blindness  lost  them  little  time  in  this 
bag-making,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
earning  very  fair  wages  at  piece-work  pay. 

At  Milan  a  boy  pupil  who  interpreted  in 
German  accompanied  the  principal  instructor 
and  me  over  its  institution  for  the  blind,  a 
private  establishment  founded  back  in  1840 
but  now  under  the  Ministry  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  a  gymnasium, 
but  I  was  shown  some  six  pipe  organs,  big 
and  little,  and  learned  that  this  school  makes 
a  specialty  of  music.  “It  enjoys  a  great  and 
unbroken  tradition  of  musical  achievements 
by  the  students.” 

My  impression  of  the  situation  of  the  blind 
of  Italy,  gained  from  single  and  necessarily 
superficial  visits  to  a  half-dozen  schools  and 


shops,  is  that  it  is  exceptionally  good,  sensible, 
and  promising. 

“Particular  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  today  the  public  elementary 
schools  admit  students  from  the  fourth  grade 
onwards,  passing  through  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  classes  to  university  study.  This  course  is 
prompted  by  experience  of  the  benefit  accru¬ 
ing  from  coeducation  of  the  blind  and  the 
seeing.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  if  the 
blind  acquire  moral  training  and  support  and 
receive  full  educational  advantages  in  their 
special  schools,  admission  to  the  public 
schools,  where  they  can  be  brought  daily, 
offers  the  further  advantage  of  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  blessed  with  sight,  and  of 
emulation  with  them,  thus  divesting  the  blind 
of  the  timid  reserve  productive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  apparent  mental  inferiority.” 
(From  Italian  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
Florence,  1931.) 

The  recent  advanced  movement  for 
blind  welfare  in  Italy  gained  general  support 
primarily  from  the  example  and  precepts  of 
the  blind  leaders  of  the  National  Union  of  the 
Blind,  especially  President  Nicolodi,  publicist 
and  propagandist,  and  Direttore  Romagnoli 
in  educational  reform,  geniuses  who,  with  the 
practical  and  sensible,  wholly  unemotional, 
post-war  backing  of  the  Fascist  government, 
began  at  once  to  lift  the  status  of  blindness 
from  that  of  softening  charity  and  pity  to 
that  of  well-merited  respect.  What  seems  to 
have  been  achieved  is  truly  remarkable.  I  do 
not  recall  seeing  a  blind  beggar  in  all  Italy. 
I  hardly  expect  to  live  to  see  the  equivalent 
in  our  own  distressed  country  where,  largely 
because  of  the  comparatively  great  size  of  the 
blind  population  and  the  diverse  and  un¬ 
settled  ways  of  trying  to  help,  the  problems 
involved  remain  relatively  unsolved. 

Note — The  student  of  this  subject  should  read 
the  Romagnoli  and  Nicolodi  papers  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  World  Conference 
of  Work  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1931. 


STATISTICS  OF  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 


By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


One  of  the  results  of  Federal  participation 
in  state  programs  of  public  assistance  to  the 
blind  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  accurate  and 
complete  figures  on  financial  aid  to  the  blind 
are  available  to  the  public  promptly  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Such  statistics  should  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  workers  for  the  blind,  both 
in  determining  trends  and  in  evaluating  the 
programs  of  their  respective  states. 

The  table  on  page  43  presents  the  figures 
for  December,  1937  in  the  various  states  which 
are  carrying  on  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Unfortunately, 
corresponding  figures  are  not  currently  avail¬ 
able  for  the  four  states  which  have  pensions  or 
relief  for  the  blind  under  laws  which  are  not 
in  conformity  with  Social  Security  require¬ 
ments. 

Number  of  recipients. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  merit  attention  is 
the  variation  in  number  of  blind  recipients  of 
aid  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
respective  states.  Several  factors  influence  this: 

1.  Differences  in  eligibility  requirements,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  income  the  re¬ 
cipient  is  permitted  to  enjoy  without  becom¬ 
ing  ineligible.  Pennsylvania  and  California, 
have  especially  liberal  provisions  on  this  point. 

2.  Differences  in  administrative  procedure.  In 
some  states,  all  blind  applicants  who  arc  past 
sixty-five  years  of  age  are  assigned  to  old  age 
assistance  instead  of  to  aid  to  the  bUnd,  and 
the  figures  on  aid  to  the  blind  in  those  states 
are  by  no  means  indicative  of  the  number  of 
blind  persons  receiving  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  For  this  reason,  compari¬ 
sons  of  numbers  of  recipients  in  the  various 
states  must  be  made  with  extreme  care  and  a 
full  understanding  of  the  facts. 


3.  Differences  in  employment  opportunities 

for  the  blind.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  [ 
the  activities  of  state  and  private  agencies  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  aid  and  are  to  some  ^ 
extent  reflected  in  these  figures,  but  the  other 
variable  factors  make  it  impossible  to  estimate 
their  influence.  I 

4.  Differences  in  past  programs  for  the  pre¬ 

vention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of  vision. 
Undoubtedly  the  states  which  have  been 
active  in  prevention  of  blindness  over  a  period 
of  years  may  be  expected  to  have  fewer  cases  i 
of  blindness  at  the  present  time.  ' 

5.  Actual  differences  in  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness.  There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  this 
point,  and  in  any  case,  the  figures  on  recipients  L 
of  blind  assistance  might  not  be  representative  ^ 
of  the  total  blind  population. 

Because  of  these  variable  factors  few  con-  ^ 
elusions  can  be  drawn  from  comparison  of  j 
the  numbers  of  recipients  in  the  respective  ! 
states,  but  one  thing  is  apparent — namely,  that 
all  previous  estimates  of  the  incidence  of 
blindness  have  been  too  low.  It  was  formerly  ji 
considered  that  there  were  probably  100  blind 
persons  in  a  general  population  of  100,000. 
Yet  two  states — Maine  and  Pennsylvania— 
have  a  larger  number  than  this  on  the  assist¬ 
ance  rolls  alone.  | 

Average  monthly  payment.  ] 

In  the  accompanying  tabulation  the  states 
have  been  listed  in  order  of  the  amount  of 
the  average  monthly  payment  of  aid  to  the 
blind.  Again  several  factors  are  responsible 
for  the  wide  variations:  i 

I.  The  laws  of  several  states — California, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Analysis  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 


December,  1937 


STATES 

AID  TO  BLIND 

OLD  AGE 
ASSISTANCE, 
AVERAGE 
PAYMENT 

STATE  AGENCY  ADMINISTERING 

OR  SUPERVISING  AID  TO 

THE  BLIND 

NO.  OF 
RECIPIENTS 

KKhWX) 

AVERAGE 

PAYMENT 

California . 

85 

$48.08 

$33.12 

Division  for  the  Blind 

Washington . 

60 

34.46 

22.95 

l«  *1  41  II 

Wyoming . 

70 

30.38 

21.18 

State  Department  of  Welfare 

Pennsylvania . 

108 

29.92 

21.79 

Department  of  Public  Assistance 

Colorado . 

54 

28.21 

39.61 

Division  of  Assistance 

Michigan . 

11 

26.01 

18.96 

44  44  44 

District  of  Columbia . 

29 

25.99 

25.00 

II  14  44 

Utah . 

48 

25.59 

25.61 

State  Department  of  Welfare 

Oregon . 

41 

24.83 

21.44 

Division  of  Assistance 

Iowa . 

5 

23.77 

19.79 

II  44  44 

Arizona . 

64 

23.33 

25.20 

II  II  44 

New  York . 

18 

22.82 

23.84 

44  41  44 

Idaho . 

57 

22.68 

21.68 

44  44  44 

New  Jersey . 

12 

22.18 

17.86 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wisconsin . 

68 

22.01 

19.94 

State  Board  of  Pensions 

Maine . 

131 

21.74 

23.29 

State  Dept,  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Kansas . 

22 

20.51 

18.52 

Division  of  Assistance 

New  Hampshire . 

57 

20.49 

22.44 

44  44  41 

Maryland . 

34 

20.30 

17.45 

44  41  44 

Hawaii . 

13 

20.00 

13.83 

Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Massachusetts . 

22 

19.75 

27.94 

State  Division  for  the  Blind 

Nebraska . 

40 

19.55 

16.67 

Division  of  Assistance 

Minnesota . 

18 

18.85 

19.67 

44  44  44 

Ohio . 

56 

18.78 

23.10 

44  41  41 

Indiana . 

64 

18.63 

16.00 

II  44  44 

West  Virginia . 

41 

17.58 

14.01 

44  44  44 

North  Dakota . 

12 

17.56 

16.79 

44  44  14 

Oklahoma . 

78 

16.75 

15.02 

44  44  44 

Vermont . 

39 

16.33 

14.05 

Field  Agency  for  the  Blind 

New  Mexico . 

47 

15.80 

12.26 

Division  of  Assistance 

Tennessee . 

21 

14.96 

13.33 

44  41  44 

North  Carolina . 

52 

14.06 

9.28 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

South  Carolina . 

27 

13.49 

11.04 

Division  of  Assistance 

Louisiana . 

26 

12.73 

9.92 

44  14  44 

Georgia . 

24 

12.10 

9.80 

■4  44  44 

Alabama . 

12 

9.98 

11.06 

44  44  44 

Arkansas . 

34 

9.11 

9.15 

44  44  44 

Average — All  States . 

44 

$25.58 

$19.46 

Note  1.  Figures  derived  from  the  bulletin,  Public  Assistance,  published  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Note  2.  The  Divisions  of  Assistance  are  divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  or  equivalents. 


Colorado — contain  provisions  assuring  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  minimum  income  (from  all 
sources),  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
these  states  are  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  grant.  The 
average  grant  for  all  states  is  also  influenced 
by  this  factor;  the  average  computed  for  states 
which  have  no  such  minimum  would  be 
$18.69  instead  of  $25.58. 


2.  Differences  in  cost  of  living  and  standard 
of  living  are  responsible  for  some  of  the 
variations. 

3.  Limitations  in  available  funds  are  also 
reflected  in  some  state  averages. 

Average  grants  for  old  age  assistance. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  figures  for  average 
payments  of  old  age  assistance  have  been 
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included  in  the  table.  Because  of  differences 
in  cost  of  living,  comparison  of  grants  to  the 
blind  with  grants  to  the  aged  in  the  same  state 
is  probably  fairer  than  comparisons  between 
different  states  in  regard  to  grants  to  the 
blind. 

Considering  the  special  needs  of  the  blind 
which  should  be  covered  in  assistance  grants, 
we  would  expect  to  find  average  grants  to  the 
blind  more  generous  than  those  to  the  aged, 
but  in  ten  states  this  is  not  the  case.  Several 
explanations  of  this  stiuation  have  been  tenta¬ 
tively  advanced,  but  further  analysis  of  the 
figures  is  apparently  necessary  to  determine 
the  actual  causes. 


Total  recipients  and  expenditures. 

The  total  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  under  Social  Security  in  December, 
1937  (not  shown  in  the  table)  was  43,784,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  out  to  them  during  that 
month  was  $1,120,032.  While  these  figures  arc 
small  in  comparison  to  corresponding  figures 
for  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  they  arc 
in  themselves  important  enough  to  merit  the 
attention  of  workers  for  the  blind,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  smaller  amounts  spent  by  the 
states  for  prevention  of  blindness  and  services 
to  the  blind. 

Appreciation  is  due  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  the  excellent  statistical  service  which  I 
makes  these  data  available  for  study.  ! 


CONCERNING  CATARACTT 


The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee^  of 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  (England)  has  for  several  years  been 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Their  recendy  published  Report  on 
Cataract  contains  so  much  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  America, 
that  it  is  reprinted  here  with  slight  abridge¬ 
ments. 

REPORT  ON  CATARACT 

In  our  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  published  in  1936,  we  pointed  out  .  .  . 
that  in  most  cases  of  cataract  the  operation  for 
its  removal  results  in  the  restoration  of  good 
vision,  in  the  absence  of  other  defects,  and 
that  age  is  no  bar. 

In  our  scrutiny  of  the  forms  of  report  and 
certificate  for  examination  of  blind  persons 
...  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  in  which  blindness  is  ascribed 
to  cataract. 

Out  of  5,754  cases  of  blindness  which  have 
been  analyzed  and  classified,  no  fewer  than 

^  The  work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  has 
now  been  taken  over  by  a  Standing  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 


1,321  are  diagnosed  as  being  due  to  cataract,  a  I 
percentage  of  23.1.  | 

Careful  examination  of  the  reports  on  these  ! 
cases  indicates  that,  at  the  times  when  the  ' 
reports  were  made,  817  of  these  1,321  cases  i 
were  operable,  a  percentage  of  61.8.  1 

Thus,  in  no  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  i 
5,754  cases  of  blindness  which  have  been 
analyzed  and  classified,  the  evidence  shows 
that  a  useful  degree  of  vision  might  well  be,  | 
or  have  been,  restored  by  operation.  t 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  ! 
cases  in  which  treatment  or  operation  is 
recommended  by  the  examiner  to  suggest . . . 
that  the  patient  should  be  informed  of  this 
recommendation,  but  at  the  same  time  to  ; 
make  it  clear  that  no  pressure  of  any  kind  I 
must  be  brought  on  the  patient  to  undergo  ■ 
the  treatment  or  operation.  i 

This  being  so,  we  do  not  consider  that,  at 
the  present  at  any  rate,  any  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  an  examination  of  the  = 
reasons  for  and  against  applying  some  sort  ‘■ 
of  compulsion  in  cases  in  which  an  ophthalmic  1 
surgeon  gives  a  definite  opinion  that  sight  can 
be  restored  by  operation  or  treatment.  On  ^ 
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the  other  hand,  the  evidence  before  us  indi¬ 
cates  that  in  many  cases  the  reason  for  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  operative  treatment  for 
cataract  is  due  to  ignorance. 

Many  persons  are  unaware  of  the  extent  of 
the  benefit  which  is  derived  in  most  cases 
from  operation,  and  they  fear  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  dangerous  and  painful.  Even  if  the 
good  results  of  operation  are  appreciated, 
many  persons  refuse  to  have  the  operation 
performed,  simply  because  they  are  afraid  that 
they  will  have  to  suffer  severe  pain. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  mistaken  belief,  it 
is  important  that  every  step  should  be  taken 
to  make  known  the  facts  as  widely  as  possible. 
These  facts  are  that,  in  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  in  most  cases,  whatever 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  operation  results  in 
the  restoration  of  useful  vision.  In  the  second 
place,  the  operation  is  not  dangerous,  and,  in 
the  third  place,  the  operation  is  not  painful. 

It  may  be  that  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  operation  is  a  painful  one  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  local,  and  not  a  general,  anaesthetic 
is  used.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
effect  of  the  local  anaesthetic  is  to  exclude  all 
pain  although  the  patient  is  conscious  of  what 
is  going  on.  Some  dislike  the  idea  of  knowing 
what  is  going  on,  and  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  great  help 
to  the  operator  if  the  patient  himself  is  able 
to  turn  his  eye  in  the  direction  required  by  the 
operator,  which  he  cannot  do  under  a  general 
anaesthetic.  The  use  of  a  general  anaesthetic 
adds  difficulty  and  risk  to  the  operation  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

It  is  also  clear  that  in  some  cases,  at  any 
rate,  among  those  analyzed,  the  examining 
doctor  has  not  had  sufficient  ophthalmic  ex¬ 
perience  to  determine  whether  operation  was 
advisable,  and,  indeed,  this  must  be  expected 
so  long  as  there  are  exceptions  to  what  should 
be  a  general  rule  that  the  examination  and 
certification  of  blind  persons  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  ophthalmic  surgeons. 

If  the  person  with  cataract  has  good  per- 
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ception  of  light  and  good  projection,  and  if 
there  is  no  associated  disease  of  xhe  eye  and 
the  general  health  is  good,  operation  should  be 
advised.  Age  as  distinct  from  senility  is  no 
bar  to  the  operation. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  examiner  is  unable 
to  satisfy  himself  on  any  of  these  essential 
points  or  is  doubtful  on  these  or  other  grounds 
whether  it  is  suitable  for  operation,  the  person 
should  be  referred,  invariably  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  for  a 
definite  opinion. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  reluctance 
of  some  persons  to  undergo  the  operation  for 
cataract,  a  reason  due  not  to  ignorance  but  to 
caution.  A  blind  person  receives  special  bene¬ 
fits,  not  merely  financial  but  social  and  do¬ 
mestic,  which  are  available  only  to  bUnd 
persons.  These  benefits  are  not  a  full  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  sight  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  do  any  work  for  which  sight  is 
essential,  but  they  do  assure  a  blind  person  of 
a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness 
and  enable  him  to  feel  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  financial  burden  on  those  who  look 
after  him.  In  many  cases  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  person  after  the  successful  removal  of 
cataract  is  yet  unable  to  make  use  of  the  sight 
so  restored  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable 
of  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.  On 
the  existing  criteria  of  blindness  . . . ,  however, 
he  must  be  considered  not  to  be  a  “blind 
person,”  since  the  result  of  Snellen’s  Test  is 
to  show  a  degree  of  visual  acuity  above  the 
minimum  standard  for  “blindness.” 

Good  visual  acuity  is  the  rule  after  a  cata¬ 
ract  operation,  but  this  is  only  obtained  by 
the  use  of  two  pairs  of  strong  glasses,  one  pair 
for  distance — twenty  feet  or  beyond — another 
for  near  work — 14  or  16  inches — but  there  is 
no  range  of  clear  vision  between  these  two 
jx)ints.  Individuals  vary  enormously  in  the 
way  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  this  re¬ 
stricted  range. 

After  a  successful  operation  for  cataract 
many,  perhaps  most,  see  satisfactorily  when 
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reading  or  looking  at  a  distant  object,  but  find 
it  diflScult  to  walk  about  or  to  look  quickly 
from  one  object  to  another. 

Visual  acuity  after  operation,  as  measured 
on  Snellen’s  test  card,  is  in  most  cases  much 
better  than  that  regarded  as  entiding  a  person 
to  be  registered  as  blind;  but  owing  to  the 
restricted  range  of  distinct  vision  just  men¬ 
tioned,  many  persons  are  unable  to  follow 
their  former  employment  or  take  on  a  new 
job  even  though  their  visual  acuity  is  much 
better  than  3/60. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  consider¬ 
able  period  elapses  between  the  time  when  the 
cataract  renders  a  person  incapable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  his  employment  and  the  time  when 
operation  is  advisable.  This  adds  to  his  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accustoming  himself  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  vision  under  which  he  will  have  to 
work. 


i 


It  seems  to  us  that  such  cases  clearly  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  statutory  definition, 
and  therefore  that  the  criteria  now  in  force 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  remove  an 
anomaly  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent 
many  persons  from  having  restored  to  them 
a  measure  of  vision  which  would  make  them 
substantially  happier  and  more  independent. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  cataract  has  been  successfully  re¬ 
moved,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tests  of  visual 
acuity,  thorough  examination  should  be  made  | 
of  the  person’s  adaptability  to  the  new  con-  ' 
ditions.  If  the  conditions  of  his  vision  are 
such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  carrying  j 
out  the  work  on  which  he  was  formerly  em-  ■ 
ployed,  he  should  be  certified  as  blind  until, 
on  re-examination,  there  is  evidence  that  he  \ 
is  no  longer  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  per-  \ 
form  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.  J 
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THE  TOPEKA  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  Harry  E.  Hayes 


In  March,  1938,  the  Topeka  Provident  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Department  for  the  Blind,  completed 
its  first  year  of  operation.  The  anniversary 
was  reached  with  a  feeling  that  much  had 
been  learned  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
program  and  with  the  recognition  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  desired  and  many  chal¬ 
lenging  situations  remain  to  be  met. 

The  service  program  for  the  blind  being 
conducted  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  for  its 
larger  purpose  the  assisting  of  blind  persons 
to  adjust  themselves  socially  and  vocationally 
and  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  interests 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  the  improvement 
of  their  economic  and  general  welfare,  and 
the  development  of  their  personalities. 

In  general,  the  function  of  the  Department 
is  to  co-ordinate  all  existing  resources  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  visually 
handicapped  with  whom  a  contact  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  development  of  additional 
instruments  of  assistance,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
where  need  for  them  is  indicated. 

An  individualized  approach  is  used  and 
case-work  service  offered  in  considering  the 
problems  peculiar  to  each  case.  However, 
group  activities  of  an  educational,  occupa¬ 
tional,  and  leisure-time  nature  are  utilized  and 
are  considered  indispensable. 

Two  training-centers  are  maintained  where 
instruction  in  handcrafts  and  braille  is  offered. 
The  centers  are  WPA  Adult  Education  and 
Recreation  Division  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Department  for  the  Blind.  One  of  the 
groups  is  made  up  of  colored  workers  and  is 
housed  in  a  long-established  community 
center  for  the  colored  where  the  opportunity 
for  integration  into  additional  community 


activities  with  sighted  persons  of  the  natural 
social  group  is  offered.  The  thought  in  this 
instance  is  that  race  is  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  for  choosing  associates  than  the  existence 
of  a  handicap. 

A  revolving  fund  is  maintained  for  the 
purchase  of  craft  materials  used  by  blind 
workers  at  the  training  centers  and  in  their 
homes.  When  finished  products  are  sold,  the 
worker  pays  the  Department  for  the  cost  of 
the  material,  which  makes  possible  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  more  material. 

Assistance  in  marketing  blind-made  pro¬ 
ducts  is  provided,  and  articles  conforming  to 
the  required  standard  are  distributed  through 
solicitors  working  on  a  commission  basis.  The 
salespeople  also  maintain  a  permanent  display 
room  at  the  largest  training-center. 

Braille  teaching  is  done  by  a  blind  WPA 
Adult  Education  instructor,  both  in  homes 
and  at  the  training-centers. 

Among  the  recreational  and  leisure-time 
activities  are  included  the  Braille  Club,  a 
literary  organization  meeting  twice  each 
month;  a  choral  group  among  the  negro 
women;  dramatic  sketches  presented  at  the 
centers  on  the  occasion  of  social  functions  at¬ 
tended  by  sighted  persons;  volunteer  readers; 
and  current-events  discussions.  Free  admission 
for  the  blind  to  the  Topeka  Community 
Forum,  symphony  concerts,  and  to  five 
moving-picture  theaters  is  secured  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  managements. 

Talking-book  machines  manufactured  by 
the  WPA  for  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
distributed  in  Topeka  by  the  Department, 
which  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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The  placement  of  qualified  blind  workers 
in  private  industry  has  recendy  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Department  with  gratifying 
results.  One  highly  successful  placement  has 
been  made  and  two  more  are  definitely 
pending. 

Q)mmunity  interpretation  of  the  Topeka 
program  for  the  blind  is  being  carried  on 


through  talks  before  civic  organizations, 
social  groups,  professional  clubs,  and  by 
planned  newspaper  publicity. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  still-young 
program  are  its  emphasis  on  the  case-work 
approach,  and  its  utilization  of  existing  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  seeing  wherever 
possible. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS 
AMONG  CHILDREN 

By  C.  Edith  Kerby 


For  thirty  years,  through  the  co-operation  of 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  statistics  have  been 
compiled  on  ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  a 
cause  of  blindness  among  the  pupils  in  their 
schools.  Figures  on  the  percentage  of  new 
pupils  blind  from  this  cause  who  entered 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  three  years  1933- 
36  are  here  given  for  those  state  schools  and 
braille  classes  for  which  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  compiled  data.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  list  of  schools  is  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  that  covered  in  the 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  tabuU  tions  previously 
published.  The  reduction  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  inception 
of  the  Commitee’s  plan  for  compilation  of 
data  on  causes  of  blindness  among  the  school- 
age  group,  a  number  of  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  country  had  no  regular  ophthalmo- 
logical  service  and  so  could  not  supply  a  com¬ 
plete  eye  record  for  each  of  their  pupils  for 
analysis  by  the  Committee. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  each 
year  the  number  of  schools  making  provision 
for  eye  examination  of  pupils  is  increasing, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  will  soon  in¬ 
clude  in  its  tables  every  blind  child  of  school 
age.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  break  the  continuity  of  the  long-time 


trend  figures  on  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  the 
figures  for  a  limited  group  of  schools  and 
classes  are  presented.  (See  Table  I.)  To  com¬ 
plete  the  picture,  it  seems  desirable  to  review 
the  data  for  the  entire  thirty-year  period  over 
which  similar  data  have  been  compiled.  (Sec 
Table  II.) 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  no  year  were  reports  received  from  all 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  figures 
represent  a  sample,  the  size  of  which  varies 
from  year  to  year.  The  largest  sample  in¬ 
cluded  over  90  per  cent  of  the  new  admissions, 
with  all  sections  of  the  country  well  repre¬ 
sented  except  possibly  the  Southern  states. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  the  data,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  blindness 
due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  may  be  75  per  cent  as  indicated  by  the 
percentages  shown  for  the  years  1931-32  to 
1934-35  inclusive.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  campaign  will  be  carried  on 
until  all  blindness  from  this  cause  has  been 
eliminated.  That  this  will  be  accomplished 
only  by  diligent  effort  of  everybody  concerned 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  percentage  for 
the  year  1935-36.  Educators  of  the  blind  can 
help  by  making  known  the  facts  about  the 
incidence  of  blindness  from  this  cause  in  their 
respective  states. 
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Table  I.  Per  Cent  of  New  Admissions  to  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind* 
Whose  Blindness  was  Due  to  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 


NEW  PUPILS  ADMITTED 


SCHOOL 

1933 

-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

TOTAL 

PUPILS 

BLINDED 

BY  O.N. 

TOTAL 

PUPILS 

BLINDED 

BY  O.N. 

TOTAL 

PUPILS 

BLINDED 

BY  O.N. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

20 

0 

2 

Arkansas  Colored  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

■H 

0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

34 

0 

36 

1 

38 

3 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Negro 

NR 

NR 

8 

1 

H 

0 

Children . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

0 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — Colored 

9 

1 

17 

1 

11 

2 

Department . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

7 

1 

6 

1 

5 

0 

for  the  Blind . 

39 

2 

45 

2 

34 

3 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

26 

6 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

24 

0 

21 

0 

8 

0 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

29 

0 

NR 

NR 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 

24 

2 

25 

2 

21 

1 

the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

1 

0 

1 

1 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

26 

1 

26 

5 

36 

1 

the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 

28 

4 

26 

6 

43 

7 

and  the  Deaf . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 

39 

2 

32 

0 

19 

0 

and  the  Deaf,  Colored . 

19 

1 

18 

0 

12 

0 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

46 

2 

62 

4 

38 

5 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

27 

3 

of  the  Blind . 

45 

5 

40 

3 

38 

3 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

37 

2 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

39 

6 

NR 

NR 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

26 

3 

25 

0 

33 

3 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

10 

2 

11 

0 

11 

0 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

9 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Total . 

Per  cent . 

422 

28 

6.6 

495 

32 

6.5 

441 

40 

9.1 

^  Shown  for  those  schools  for  which  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  compiled  data,  and  covering  the 
school  years  1933-34,  1934-35  and  1935-36. 
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Table  II.  Per  Cent  of  New  Admissions  to  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind 
Whose  Blindness  Was  Due  to  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum, 

Shown  by  School  Year  Beginning  1906-1907. 


SCHOOL  YEAR 

NEW  PUPILS  ADMITTED 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PUPILS  WITH  BLINDNESS 

DUE  TO  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

5-year 

AVERAGE 

PER  CENT 

1906-07 . 

206 

58 

28.2 

1907-08 . 

290 

77 

26.5 

1908-09 . 

300 

68 

22.6 

1909-10 . 

325 

67 

20.6 

22.8 

1910-11 . 

351 

84 

23.9 

1911-12 . 

415 

88 

21.2 

1912-13 . 

386 

88 

22.7 

1913-14 . 

428 

84 

19.6 

1914-15 . 

602 

91 

15.1 

18.7 

1915-16 . 

666 

127 

19.1 

1916-17 . 

647 

119 

18.4 

1917-18 . 

614 

90 

14.7 

1918-19 . 

622 

105 

16.9 

1919-20 . 

749 

174 

23.2 

16.6 

1920-21 . 

702 

95 

13.5 

1921-22 . 

760 

108 

14.2 

1922-23 . 

738 

97 

13.1 

1923-24 . 

714 

91 

12.7 

1924-25 . 

800 

92 

11.5 

12.0 

1925-26 . 

776 

101 

13.0 

1926-27 . 

694 

66 

9.5 

1927-28 . 

774 

72 

9.3 

1928-29 . 

695 

66 

9.5 

1929-30 . 

740 

68 

9.2 

8.4 

1930-31 . 

908 

68 

7.5 

1931-32 . 

899 

63 

7.0 

1932-33 . 

810 

54 

6.7 

1933-34 . 

422 

28 

6.6 

1934-35 . 

495 

32 

6.5 

7.1 

1935-36 . 

441 

40 

9.1 

Note;  The  actual  number  of  cases  shown  in  this  table  should  not  be  used  to  show  trends 
since  the  number  of  schools  from  which  figures  are  available  differs  from  year  to 
year. 


FOUNDATION  MEDAL  AWARD 


On  April  20,  in  the  Helen  Keller  Room  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  brief 
ceremony  marked  the  presentation  of  the  1938 
Foundation  Medal  to  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Foundation  Medal  was  established  in 
1937  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
Foundation,  to  be  awarded  annually,  for  “out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  blind.”  The  1937  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Nelson  Crom¬ 


well,  Founder  and  President  of  the  American 
Braille  Press,  Trustee  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  internationally 
known  philanthropist,  but,  owing  to  Mr. 
Cromwell’s  extended  absence  in  Europe,  no 
formal  presentation  ceremony  was  held. 

The  presentation  of  the  1938  Foundation 
Medal  to  Mr.  Holmes  was  made  by  Dr.  Helen 
A.  Keller  in  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of 
Mr.  Holmes’  friends  and  co-workers.  Mr. 
Migel  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 


OPENING  ADDRESS 
By  M.  C.  Migel 


We  have  met  here  today  to  honor,  not  alone 
a  fine  man,  but  a  beautiful  character. 

As  probably  all  those  present  know,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  decided 
two  years  ago  to  award  annually  a  medal — a 
I  gold  one  in  this  case — ^for  outstanding  service 
j  to  the  blind,  this  medal  to  represent,  not  par- 
j  ticularly  a  reward,  nor  even  a  stimulus  for 
}  further  achievement,  but  rather  a  recognition 
-  of  accomplishments. 

!  The  Committee  of  Award  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Foun- 
j  dation  for  the  Blind  consists  of  Dr.  Helen 
I  Keller;  Dr.  John  Finley;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gib- 
j  son;  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.;  and  myself,  and 
:  the  decision  as  to  honoring  Mr.  Holmes  was 
unanimous. 

i  Dr.  Helen  Keller  will  formally  present  the 
medal  to  our  distinguished  guest.  Before  the 
^  presentation,  however,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  our  dear  friend. 

:  The  wonderful  work  that  Walter  G. 

Holmes  has  carried  on  for  over  thirty  years  as 


Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  is 
known  not  only  among  the  ten  thousand 
blind  readers  whom  the  magazine  reaches,  but 
also  to  many  others  throughout  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

But  of  equal  importance,  although  known 
to  few,  are  his  many  deeds  of  generosity,  his 
affectionate  solicitude,  kindness,  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  countless  blind  individuals  and 
their  families. 

From  far  and  wide  they  come  to  him  as 
their  confidant  and  mentor,  certain  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  cordiality  and  friendly  interest, 
and  whether  guidance  is  desired  in  enrolling 
a  child  in  school,  in  securing  medical  advice, 
in  seeking  employment,  in  relief  from  finan¬ 
cial  stress — ^he  listens  with  rare  patience,  and 
what  is  more,  diligently  applies  himself,  spar¬ 
ing  neither  time  nor  effort,  until  the  problem 
is  solved. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  personal  tributes 
paid  him  by  those  who  know  him  and  the 
deeds  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 
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is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  most  of  us  lessness,  he  has  endeared  himself  to,  and  won 
abandon  all  formality,  and  think  of  him,  and  the  respect  of,  not  only  the  blind,  but  all  of  us, 
address  him,  by  the  endearing  term  of  “Uncle  whom  their  welfare  concerns  so  deeply. 
Walter.”  Let  us  hope  he  may  be  granted  the  power 

Generous  to  a  fault,  indefatigable  in  his  long  to  continue  the  noble  work  for  which  we 
labors,  and  almost  superhuman  in  his  self-  so  joyously  honor  him  today. 

PRESENTATION 
By  Dr.  Helen  Keller 

Dear  Uncle  Walter:  out  of  the  real  darkness — self-centered  living. 

Every  time  we  meet,  I  feel  anew  what  a  Your  gentle,  humorous  “Dont’s”  and  con- 
blessing  you  are  to  the  blind  of  America.  You  structive  “Yeas”  have  brought  them  nearer  to 
are  their  friend,  not  only  because  they  are  the  heart  of  normal  humanity.  The  Friend- 
without  sight,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  ship  League  between  the  sightless  and  those 
human  beings.  Marvelously  your  spirit  has  who  see  is  the  crown  jewel  of  your  work, 
reached  twenty-five  thousand  handicapped  Earthly  honors  cannot  fittingly  reward  such 
men  and  women  through  the  “Ziegler"  and  devotion,  but  the  love  in  our  hearts  is  “a  shade 
there  is  no  measuring  its  power  radiating  from  flung  from  God’s  love,”  and  that  is  why  we 
one  land  to  another  in  countless  ways  of  good-  are  trying  to  express  our  appreciation  some- 
will.  how.  This  medal  which  I  present  to  you  was 

Please  don’t  think  I  mean  that  you  have  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  our 
gone  astray  when  I  call  you  a  “stray  angel.”  beloved  president,  Mr.  Migel,  and  it  was  de- 
With  frankness  and  challenge  you  trouble  the  signed  by  his  daughter  Parmenia.  Will  you, 
waters  so  that  the  blind  who  plunge  into  them  dear  Uncle  Walter,  accept  it  in  behalf  of  the 
are  healed  of  bitterness  and  fear.  Through  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  all 
counsel  and  fellowship  you  have  created  light  whom  your  life  has  blessed  ? 

RESPONSE 
By  Walter  G.  Holmes 


I  wish  I  had  Miss  Keller’s  gift  of  words  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I 
feel  and  appreciate  the  honor  that  you  have 
conferred  on  me  and  our  work.  The  words  at 
my  command  could  not  express  my  feelings. 

When  I  was  informed  that  1  was  to  receive 
the  1938  Migel  Medal,  my  first  thought  was 
that  I  could  not  and  should  not  accept  it,  for 
there  are  so  many  more  deserving  of  it  than  I. 
But  when  I  read  that  the  Award  was  to  be 
made  first  for  the  work  I  had  done  through 


the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  I  then  realized 
that  this  honor  was  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  as  much 
as  or  more  than  to  me,  and  I  accept  with  the 
thought  that  this  Award  is  to  her  as  well  as 
to  me,  for  I  could  have  done  nothing  without 
her.  So  I  gratefully  accept  for  dear  Mrs. 
Ziegler  and  myself. 

Some  of  you  may  be  interested  to  know  how 
Mrs.  Ziegler  and  I  got  together  in  this  work 
and  something  of  what  the  Magazine  has 
done  and  why  Mrs.  Ziegler  and  I  were  inter- 
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ested  in  the  blind.  She  had  a  blind  son  who 
lost  his  sight  early  in  life  and  I  a  brother,  two 
years  older  than  I,  who  was  blind  before  I 
was  born.  If  we  could  trace  why  many  sighted 
people  become  interested  in  the  blind  we 
would  find  that  they  had  some  loved  one  or 
friend  who  was  blind. 

In  1906,  when  I  was  in  newspaper  work  in 
Memphis,  I  came  to  New  York  on  business, 
and  on  that  day  the  will  of  a  man  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  which  he  gave  twenty-fiVe  thousand 
dollars  each  to  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the 
orphans,  and  other  handicapped.  I  sent  a 
communication  to  a  New  York  paper  wonder¬ 
ing  why,  when  so  much  was  done  for  other 
philanthropies,  the  blind  were  overlooked.  I 
instanced  the  need  of  literature  in  raised  print, 
pointing  out  that  a  book  such  as  Ben  Hur, 
which  sold  at  one  dollar  in  inkprint,  cost 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  in  embossed  type.  Only 
my  initials  were  signed,  but  the  newspaper 
added  my  New  York  address.  The  next  day  a 
letter  came  from  Mrs.  Ziegler  asking  what  I 
had  to  suggest.  We  met  later  and  she  said  if  I 
would  conduct  the  work  of  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  she  would  finance  it,  and  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  came  into 
existence,  March  i,  1907.  I  said  soon  after  to 
my  step-mother,  when  visiting  Memphis,  what 
a  stroke  of  luck  it  was  that  Mrs.  Ziegler  saw 
that  little  notice  and  she,  the  staunch  Presby¬ 
terian,  said:  “I  am  astonished  at  you.  You 
know  it  was  not  luck  but  the  finger  of  Provi¬ 
dence.” 

At  first  Mrs.  Ziegler  insisted  that  no  one 
should  know  that  she  was  financing  the  work, 
but  we  and  her  family  finally  prevailed  on  her 
to  let  her  name  be  used. 

For  twenty  years  she  gave  us  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  work,  and 
later,  before  her  death,  she  formed  the  E. 
Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation,  supplying  it  with 


about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the 
income  from  this  carries  on  the  work. 

What  a  great  change  has  come  since  then  in 
work  for  the  blind.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
very  limited  amount  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind.  Congress  appropriated  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  but  this  was  for  textbooks  only 
and  there  was  none  for  general  literature. 
Now  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  given 
annually  by  the  Government  for  textbooks, 
the  same  for  general  books,  and  numerous 
magazines  have  appeared.  Big  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  Talking  Books  record. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  there  were  practically 
no  pensions  paid  to  the  needy  blind,  except  ten 
dollars  a  month  in  New  York  City.  Now 
pensions  are  paid  in  the  various  states  to  the 
amount  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  month,  the 
Federal  Government  aiding  the  states  in  this. 

There  were  no  radios  then  and  now  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  have  them  and  some  one  has 
well  said  that  the  radio  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  “God’s  gift  to  the  blind.”  There  arc 
still  many  blind,  though,  who  do  not  have  a 
radio. 

The  reading  matter  in  our  magazine  has 
been  much  like  that  in  current  inkprint  maga¬ 
zines.  Miss  Helen  Keller  made  a  suggestion 
when  the  Magazine  first  came  out,  asking 
that  there  be  as  little  as  possible  about  blind¬ 
ness  in  it  for,  she  added,  “We  know  enough 
of  that  from  experience.”  Wc  give  usually,  a 
story  of  fiction,  a  resume  of  the  news  items  of 
the  month,  one  scientific  and  several  general 
articles,  and  each  month  a  letter  from  some 
successful  blind  person.  Many  have  written 
me  that  they  were  engaged  in  profitable  work 
suggested  by  these  letters. 

And  hundreds  of  mothers  wrote  Mrs. 
Ziegler,  telling  of  what  the  magazine  had 
meant  to  them  in  having  their  children  enter¬ 
tained. 
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We  have  engaged  in  many  side  lines,  such 
as  supplying  watches,  clocks,  etc.  and  we  have 
supplied  several  thousand  typewriters  at 
wholesale  cost,  thus  saving  the  blind  about  40 
per  cent  on  them.  We  have  recently  given 
about  five  hundred  radios  to  the  blind. 

After  books.  Talking  Books  and  the  radio,  a 
typewriter  is  vital  for  the  intelligent  blind,  for 
it  helps  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  their 
sighted  friends  and  enables  some  to  earn 
money  thereby.  It  will  interest  you  to  know 
that,  a  year  ago,  we  decided  to  sell  a  dozen  or 
more  typewriters  on  time,  the  blind  paying 
ten  dollars  cash  and  the  balance  at  a  dollar  a 
month.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  state  that  not 


one  of  them  has  fallen  down  on  his  payments. 

We  still  print  our  magazine  in  three  types— 
one  edition  in  braille,  one  in  New  York  Point 
(for  there  are  still  many  who  can  read  no 
other  type),  and  one  in  Moon,  the  type  which 
is  for  the  older  people,  whose  sense  of  touch 
is  not  acute. 

My  thirty-one  years  of  this  work  has  thrown 
me  into  close  touch  with  many  blind,  and  the 
work  has  been  a  happy  one  for  me.  I  have 
learned  much  from  the  blind  themselves  as  to 
their  needs,  etc. 

And  once  more,  may  I  say  that  I  gratefully 
accept  for  Mrs.  Ziegler  and  myself  this  great 
honor  you  have  conferred  on  us  and  our  work. 
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CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Medal  for 
the  year  1936-1937  has  been  awarded  to  Fannie 
Libbey  of  East  Lebanon,  Maine. 

Miss  Libbey,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins 
Institution,  was  granted  a  Foundation  scholar¬ 
ship  in  1936  which  she  used  toward  a  year’s 
training  at  the  Swedish  Institute  of  Massage 
and  Physiotherapy  in  New  York.  She  has 
been  employed  as  masseuse  at  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Summit,  New  Jersey  but  hopes  to 
return  eventually  to  her  native  New  England 
to  practice  her  profession. 

The  Captain  Brown  Medal,  given  by  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  Foundation,  is 
awarded  each  year  to  a  Foundation  scholar¬ 
ship  holder  for  academic  achievement. 

ACTIVITY  IN  SOUND  STUDIOS 

The  Foundation’s  sound  studios,  which 
record  the  Talking  Books,  have  had  a  busy 
winter.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
present,  not  less  than  twenty  new  titles  have 
been  added  to  the  growing  list  of  volumes 
which  the  Foundation  has  translated  from 
inkprint  into  sound. 

The  popular  success  of  last  season,  Albert 
R.  Brand’s  Wild  Birds  and  their  Songs,  has 
inspired  a  sequel.  Dr.  Brand  and  his  fine 
feathered  friends  have  again  collaborated. 
The  result  is  Birds  of  the  Northwoods — a 
volume  as  delightful  as  it  is  distinctive. 

In  addition  to  their  output  of  books  read  by 
a  single  reader,  the  sound  studios  have  added 
to  their  dramatic  repertory  a  new  series  of 
plays  acted  by  many  of  the  same  players  who 
interpreted  the  earlier  plays  on  the  Talking 
Book  discs.  The  new  dramas  "run  the  gamut’’ 


as  the  old  dramatic  reviewers  would  say.  They 
include  Sheridan’s  The  Rivals,  and  A.  A. 
Milne’s  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By.  The  selections  dip 
into  the  macabre  in  Lord  Dunsany’s  Night  at 
an  Inn,  and  into  the  world  of  whimsy  in  J.  M. 
Barrie’s  Dear  Brutus.  They  include  the  stark 
poetic  tragedy  of  J.  W.  Synge’s  Riders  to  the 
Sea,  the  early  social  consciousness  of  John 
Galsworthy’s  The  Silver  Box,  the  admirable 
characterization  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Anna 
Christie,  and  the  sure-fire  sentimentality  of 
The  Valiant,  by  Robert  Middlemass  and 
Holworthy  Hall. 

In  this  latter  production  the  sound  studios 
had  as  their  guest  stars  the  well  known  actor, 
Mr.  Bert  Lytell,  Mrs.  Lytell  (formerly  Grace 
Menken),  and  several  of  Mr.  Lytell’s  friends 
at  the  Lambs’  Club. 

Production  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
recording,  and  the  sound  studio  staff  expects 
that  this  whole  output  of  new  Talking  Books 
will  soon  be  available  for  readers  all  over  the 
country. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

Members  of  the  Foundation  staff  have 
visited  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  since  the  first  of 
the  year  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  held  a  meeting  at  the  Foundation  offices 
in  January.  Plans  were  made  for  an  exhibit  in 
co-operation  with  the  Social  Security  Board  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  June. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FEDERAL  APPOINTMENT 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  formerly  director  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Q)ntrol,  has  been  appointed  Field  Agent 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Division,  U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education. 

Mr.  Tynan,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  took  special  courses  in  the  field  of  social 
service  at  Boston  University,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

He  was  instructor  in  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  for  three  years,  and  he  also  did 
placement  and  social  service  work  for  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  during  summers. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Tynan  became  associated  with 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  organized  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
salesroom  department.  He  was  later  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Division  of  the 
Institute, 

In  1921,  Mr.  Tynan  went  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  Vocational  Agent  for  the 
Blind,  in  charge  of  advisement  and  training 
of  blind  ex-service  men  in  eight  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  later  became  the 
superintendent  of  the  administration’s  train¬ 
ing  center  for  blind  ex-service  men  at  Ever¬ 
green,  near  Baltimore. 

In  1925,  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  State  Division  for  the  Blind  in 
Minnesota,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
his  recent  appointment  in  Washington. 

NEW  HEAD  OF  TENNESSEE  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Robert  Doyle  Best,  who  became  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  last  September,  is  a  native  of  Tennessee. 

He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Middle 
Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  his  LL.B. 


from  Cumberland  University  Law  School, 
and  in  1929,  his  MA.  from  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers. 

For  four  years  he  served  as  principal  m 
public  high  schools  and  from  1930  to  1935 
was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cheatham 
County,  Tennessee.  In  1935  he  became  As¬ 
sistant  State  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  and  remained  in  this  position  until  his 
appointment  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

He  was  State  Director  of  a  Local  School 
Units  Survey,  and  State  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Education  Program,  and  directed 
the  publication  of  A  Study  of  Local  School 
Units  in  Tennessee  and  A  Graphic  Analysis 
of  Tennessee’s  Public  Elementary  and  High 
Schools.  He  is  also  the  compiler  of  Public 
School  Laws  of  Tennessee,  1936,  with  Anno¬ 
tations  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions  and  a 
Supplement  to  Public  School  Laws  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  19 J]. 

Mr.  Best  is  a  member  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
and  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
and  a  member  of  the  Nashville  Civitan  Club. 

HEAD  OF  KANSAS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Lawrence  Q.  Lewis  was  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Welfare  on 
November  i. 

Mr.  Lewis  first  became  interested  in  helping 
the  blind  in  1932  when  he  met  a  blind  WPA 
instructor  in  braille.  His  interest  increased  and 
he  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of 
the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Through  his  enthusiasm  in  getting  legisb- 
tion  enacted  to  further  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Lewis  became  interested 
in  legislation  to  establish  a  state  program  of 
services  to  the  blind,  and  was  in  no  small 
measure  responsible  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
state  welfare  law  of  a  clause  under  which  the 
division  of  services  to  the  blind  was  established 
in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare.  Since  Mr. 
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Lewis’  appointment  as  Supervisor,  he  has  been 
setting  up,  step  by  step,  a  sound  and  progres¬ 
sive  program  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
his  state. 

The  Reverend  Leroy  Hughbanks,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind. 

MIAMI  EXECUTIVE 

Miss  Olivene  Grimes  is  the  new  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Edith 
Hirst  who  died  in  January. 

Miss  Grimes  studied  at  Maryville  College, 
Tennessee,  and  at  the  East  Tennesee  State 
Normal  School,  and  taught  for  four  years  in 
public  schools  in  Tennesee  and  Florida. 

From  1932  until  1937,  she  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  FERA  and  the  Florida 
Emergency  Relief.  She  has  been  employed  at 
the  Miami  Lighthouse,  headquarters  of  the 
Florida  Association,  since  February,  1936. 

NEW  YORK  LIGHTHOUSE 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  Alan  Blackburn  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Blackburn  came 
East  at  an  early  age  and  attended  Flushing 
High  School  and  Hackley  Preparatory  School. 
In  1929  he  graduated  from  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  was  President  of  the  Harvard 
Lampoon  and  Ivy  Orator. 

His  experience  includes  a  period  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  for  Hackley  School,  during 
which  he  made  a  survey  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  produced  a  five-reel  motion  picture 
on  life  in  a  boys’  school;  a  survey  of  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  area  surrounding 
New  York  City;  three  years  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art; 
three  years  as  a  student  of  economics  and 
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current  history;  and  experience  as  a  broad¬ 
caster  of  current  events  over  radio  stations  in 
Toledo  and  Detroit. 
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MRS.  ESTHER  FRANKEL 

Mrs.  Esther  Frankel,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  since  its  incorporation  in  1918, 
died  of  a  heart  ailment  on  March  28  after  a 
brief  illness,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Mt.  Zion 
Cemetery  on  March  31.  Born  in  Austria, 
Mrs.  Frankel  came  to  the  United  States  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Prior  to  her  be¬ 
coming  identified  with  the  work  among  the 
blind  in  St.  Paul,  she  was  engaged  in  field 
work  for  the  blind  of  her  community.  Her 
interest  in  the  blind  and  their  problems  was 
inspired  by  the  fact  of  her  father’s  accidental 
blindness  in  middle  age,  and  her  tireless 
assistance  to  him  gave  her  the  incentive  to 
inaugurate  the  work  for  the  blind  in  St.  Paul. 

Under  her  leadership  the  Mutual  Aid  Blind 
Association  grew  from  a  small  separate  or¬ 
ganization  to  a  workshop  giving  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  blind  people  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  Her  initiative  and 
enthusiasm  gained  community  support  and 
co-operation  for  her  work.  Her  organization 
was  affiliated  with  the  United  Charities  and 
the  Community  Chest  of  St.  Paul  and  with 
the  Minnesota  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Frankel  herself  was  very 
active  in  the  last-named  organization.  The 
St.  Paul  Lions  Club,  through  its  committee 
on  the  blind,  worked  whole-heartedly  with 
Mrs.  Frankel  and  her  organization. 

Mrs.  Frankel  had  a  wide  acquaintance,  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  these  many  friends 
and  associates,  both  among  the  blind  and  the 
seeing. 
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SUCCESS  NOTES 


The  Arions,  a  novelty  dance  band  com¬ 
posed  of  six  blind  musicians,  have  played  pro¬ 
fessionally  for  four  years.  The  band,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
has  broadcast  over  the  radio  for  three  years, 
and  has  traveled  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  miles,  playing  in  three  northwestern 
states.  The  Arions  have  played  in  night  clubs 
in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  other  cities  in  the 
northwest.  Mr.  H.  A.  Nielson  is  the  manager 
of  the  band. 

Sonora  Carver,  a  Waycross,  Georgia,  girl, 
who  makes  her  living  by  diving  on  a  horse 
fifty  feet  into  a  tank  of  water  at  fairs  and 
amusement  parks,  is  totally  blind.  Daily  she 
walks  up  the  long  trail  to  the  top  of  the  fifty- 
foot  tower,  waits  for  her  horse,  who  follows 
her,  mounts  him,  and  the  horse  does  the  rest. 
She  knows  by  the  contraction  of  the  horse’s 
muscles  the  exact  second  when  she  is  to  strike 
the  water.  Sonora’s  eye  trouble  started  several 
years  ago  when  her  horse  stumbled,  and  she 
and  the  horse  went  into  the  tank  in  a  heap. 


TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSE 

Wayne  University  is  offering  three  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  blind  during 
the  summer  session  of  1938,  July  5  to  August 
12,  as  follows: 

Educ.  2114  sp.  ed.  Problems  and  methods  in 
Blind  Children.  2  hrs.  Instructor,  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Soares,  Supervisor  of  Braille  & 
Sight-Saving  Classes,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Educ.  21141  Directed  Observation,  i  hr.  In¬ 
structor,  Miss  Soares. 

Educ.  21 1.5  sp.  ed.  Braille  and  Braille  Method. 
2  hrs.  Instructor,  Miss  Soares. 

The  courses  arc  offered  as  a  unit  requiring 
the  entire  morning  session.  Many  other 


courses  in  special  education  are  being  offered, 
both  general  and  specialized.  For  further 
information,  write  John  J.  Lee,  General  Ad¬ 
viser,  Department  of  Special  Education,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Wayne  University. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
CONFERENCE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  will  be  held  in  Seatdc, 
Washington,  June  26  to  July  2, 1938. 

There  will  be  a  special  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Blindness, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  William  E 
Bartram,  Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


News  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Fryer 
that  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 
located  in  Shanghai,  China,  with  which  Mr. 
Fryer  has  been  associated  for  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  badly  damaged  by  shell  fire. 
Mr.  Fryer  came  to  the  United  States  in  Janu¬ 
ary  with  the  hope  of  raising  funds  to  restore 
the  Institution  and  carry  on  his  work,  since  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  raise  any  money 
for  such  a  purpose  in  China  under  existing 
conditions. 

Mr.  Fryer’s  friends  will  be  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fryer  from  dysentery  in 
October. 

The  Association  of  Blind  Masseurs  in  Fin¬ 
land,  numbering  seventy-two  members,  is  of 
great  assistance  to  its  members.  It  publishes 
books  pertaining  to  massage  in  braille,  ar¬ 
ranges  for  training  courses,  and  helps  the 
members  to  obtain  working  material  and 
work  among  physicians  and  lay  groups. 


The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  England,  recendy  sent  out  its  Report 
on  an  Analysis  of  a  Preliminary  Classification 
of  the  Causes  of  Blindness.  According  to  this 
report,  the  total  number  of  persons  on  the 
register  of  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1921  was  34,894,  while  in  1936  this  number 
had  increased  to  67,521.  The  present  report 
comments  upon  5,290  cases  in  which  the 
cause  of  blindness  is  the  same  in  each  eye. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cases  analyzed  were  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  There  are  several  tables  in 
the  report. 

The  English  society  PEP  (Political  and 
Economic  Planning)  has  issued  two  reports 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind.  The  one  is  The  British  Social  Serv¬ 
ices,  which  is  a  210-page  survey  of  existing 
public  social  services  in  Great  Britian  with 
proposals  for  future  development;  the  second 
one  is  The  British  Health  Services,  a  430-page 
survey  of  the  existing  health  services  in  Great 
Britain  with  proposals  for  future  develop¬ 
ment.  Both  these  reports  include  a  discussion 
of  the  blind. 

“Girl  Scouting  and  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped”  by  Bernice  Ringman  is  found  in  the 
Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for  January, 
1938.  The  article  reports  on  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Training  Course,  a  convention  of 
leaders  of  handicapped  Girl  Scouts  held  in 
London  in  1936.  From  discussions  and  reports 
at  the  Conference,  it  appears  that  England 
and  the  United  States  arc  outstanding  in 
their  accomplishments  in  scoudng  as  an  ac¬ 
tivity  for  handicapped  girls. 

The  Journal  for  Exceptional  Children  for 
December,  1937  contains  the  ardcle  “Social 


Competence  of  Exceptional  Children:  No.  iii, 
The  Deaf,  the  Blind,  and  the  Crippled,” 
by  Katherine  Preston  Bradway.  The  writer 
asks:  “To  what  extent  arc  total  deafness,  total 
blindness,  and  severe  physical  crippling  social 
handicaps,  and  which  of  these  is  the  greatest 
handicap.?”  The  subjects  used  in  the  study  of 
the  blind  consisted  of  73  pupils  who  had  been 
attending  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  for  six  months  or 
longer.  All  these  subjects  have  been  blind 
since  birth  or  before  the  age  of  four  years. 

“Preparing  to  Teach  Excepdonal  Children,” 
by  Elise  H.  Martens  in  School  Life  for  May, 

1937  presents  data  on  preparadon  to  teach 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  children. 
All  data  were  compiled  on  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  school  catalogues  for 
1936.  There  is  a  table  showing  the  various 
institutions  which  offer  curricula  of  teacher¬ 
training  for  one  or  more  groups  of  excep¬ 
tional  children. 

Readers  of  the  new  biography  Madam 
Curie  by  her  daughter.  Eve  Curie,  will  be 
interested  in  Madam  Curie’s  fight  against  the 
threat  of  blindness  caused  by  cataract.  She 
underwent  several  operadons  which  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  restoring  useful  sight. 

Scientific  Fingers  Travel  for  March  1938 
contains  an  article  entided  “City  Streets,” 
describing  a  PWA  Project  in  connecdon  with 
the  Milwaukee  Lions  Club,  devoted  to  install¬ 
ing  braille  maps  in  public  buildings  so  that 
a  blind  person  may  find  his  way  in  the  city. 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  for  April, 

1938  contains  the  story,  "None  So  Blind"  by 
John  Fante,  in  which  both  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  blind. 
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Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. — 
The  Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
Friday  and  Saturday,  June  lo  and  ii,  at  the  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Indianapolis.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Louis  Hercamp,  1134  Carolton 
Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

American  Red  Cross  {New  York  Chapter). — 
Volunteers  of  the  Chapter’s  Braille  Service  are 
transcribing  a  book  about  the  Philharmonic  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  its  musicians,  and  its  instruments. 
A  seating  plan  of  the  orchestra  in  raised  dots  will 
be  included  in  the  book  which  will  be  produced 
from  metal  plates.  ...  A  shipment  of  copies  of  the 
Radio  Amateur  s  Handbook  in  braille  has  been  de¬ 
livered  to  libraries  in  the  principal  American  cities 
by  the  Chapter’s  Braille  Service.  The  New  York 
Public  Library  received  two  sets  of  this  handbook 
for  its  blind  readers’  section.  Each  set  comprises 
eight  brailled  volumes,  illustrated  with  raised  dia¬ 
grams.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Forgan,  Volunteer 
Director  of  the  Braille  Service  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  announces  that  transcribers  now  are  being 
trained  in  Grade  II  braille  to  meet  growing  demands 
of  advanced  readers. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for 
the  Blind. — Because  of  the  sudden  stoppage  in  its 
source  of  income  toward  the  end  of  January,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Home  to  close  its  residential 
unit  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  research 
work  and  part  of  the  field  service  are  being  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  at  the  old  address. 

Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. — The  Wither¬ 
spoon  Chess  Club  for  the  Blind  was  started  in 
August,  1937  at  616  Witherspoon  Building  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  is  regularly  attended  by  six  players. 

Chicago  Braille  Classes. — On  March  6,  Mrs.  Gentry 
and  four  of  her  students  from  the  John  Marshall 
High  School  participated  in  a  radio  broadcast  over 
station  WBBM.  The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  told  of  the  work  of 
the  blind  department  of  Chicago  as  built  up  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Curtis,  retired  supervisor  of  the  depart¬ 


ment  .  .  .  Robert  Scanlon,  blind  senior  at  Marshall, 
has  participated  in  several  city-wide  athletic  meets. 
He  performs  on  the  horses,  parallel  bar,  and  hori¬ 
zontal  bar.  .  .  .  Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  525 
students,  the  four  blind  students  from  Marshall 
rank  in  the  upper  third  of  the  class  scholastically. 
Geraldine  Lawhorn,  who  ranks  very  high,  has  won 
several  literary  honors,  and  recentiy  sold  a  story  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  .  .  .  The  girls  of  the 
Marshall  High  School  class  made  a  red  afghan  and  i 
presented  it  to  the  principal,  Mr.  George  Beers.  ... 

A  new  high-school  room  for  the  blind  in  Chicago  | 
was  recently  opened  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  f 
School,  and  Miss  Irene  Donahue  was  placed  in 
charge.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Grace  Gentry  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Braille  Printing  = 
Department  in  Chicago,  a  position  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  William  Page. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — A  Chapter  of  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  was 
organized  in  Lansing  a  short  time  ago.  Twenty 
members  of  the  School’s  faculty  have  joined  this 
organization.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Mr.  Beekman,  President;  Mr.  Keift,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Du  Mez,  Secretary;  Miss  Nelson,  Treasurer; 
and  Miss  Stocum,  Publicity.  Mr.  Keift  and  Miss  Du 
Mez  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan  School. . . . 

A  new  unit  in  Pottery  has  been  added  to  the  Manual 
Arts  Department.  At  the  present  time  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  kick  wheel,  a  new  electric  potter’s  kiln 
and  a  few  hand  tools.  .  .  .  The  School’s  extensive  re¬ 
modeling  program  is  now  nearing  completion.  Me-  | 
Elroy  Hall,  which  houses  the  broom,  shoe,  and 
weaving  shops  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  men’s 
dormitory  on  the  second  floor  has  been  completely 
remodeled,  making  the  building  more  modern  and 
more  nearly  fireproof.  New  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  broom  shop.  A  new  type  of  “rawed 
flooring’’  has  been  placed  in  the  gym.  It  consists  of 
foot-long  strips  of  wood  set  in  an  asphalt  base  which, 
as  it  dries,  causes  the  wood  to  contract  into  the  tar. 
The  floor  contains  no  nails,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
basketball  floors  in  the  district.  .  .  .  Due  to  the 
growth  of  the  Music  Department  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  move  the  instrumental  division  from  its 
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present  room  in  the  school  building  to  more  spacious 
quarters.  The  new  location  was  at  one  dme  a  dormi¬ 
tory  for  the  younger  boys. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  Annual 
Board  of  Trustees  Meeting,  in  January:  Mr.  Edward 
E  Evans,  President;  Miss  Jessie  Welles,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  Treasurer;  and  Mr. 
Roberts  Nachtrieb,  Secretary.  Mr.  Frank  Moling 
and  Mr.  William  Comte  were  elected  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  serve  with  the  Executive 
Committee.  Trustees  re-elected  for  two  years  were 
Dr.  Walter  Snyder,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Doyle,  Mr. 
Sol  Edelstein,  Mr.  Overton  J.  Reamy,  Mr.  Frank 
Moling,  and  Mr.  William  Comte. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — A  pipe  organ 
has  been  presented  to  the  School  by  a  wealthy 
Michigan  resident  who  wishes  his  name  withheld. 
May  20  has  been  set  aside  as  the  date  for  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  organ. 

Perkins  Institution. — The  Trustees  have  created 
the  new  office  of  Bursar.  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  Hemp¬ 
hill  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  position  and  took 
office  March  i.  The  Bursar  will  represent  the 
Treasurer  in  all  financial  disbursements  and  will 
relieve  the  Director  of  many  details  in  connecdon 
with  the  business  management  of  the  School.  He 
is  also  to  give  dme  to  the  development  of  a  sales 
program  in  connecdon  with  the  Workshop  in 
South  Boston.  A  graduate  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administradon  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Hemp¬ 
hill  brings  a  broad  training  and  wide  business  ex¬ 
perience  to  his  new  dudes.  .  .  .  On  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  April  6  and  8,  the  Boy’s  Dramadc 
Club  gave  The  Merehant  of  Veniee,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Claudia  Potter,  teacher  of  dramatics. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. — The  Girls’  School  won  three  spelling- 
matches.  The  first  was  won  at  the  Fairhill  Sight- 
Saving  School,  the  second  took  place  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  third  was  held 
at  Station  WIP  in  Philadelphia.  . .  .The  Lackawanna 
Committee  for  the  Blind  invited  the  wrestling  team 
to  take  part  in  a  bout  with  some  picked  wresders 
selected  from  the  Olympic  prospects.  .  .  .An  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  apparatus  was  given  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  to  which  the  public  was  invited.  .  .  .  The 
Girl’s  Camp  Fire  group  took  part  in  a  Camp  Fire 
birthday  party.  .  .  .  For  five  days,  March  21  to  25, 
Overbrook  took  part  in  the  Week  for  the  Blind, 


which  is  held  annually  at  the  Gimbel  store.  All 
departments  of  the  School’s  work  were  featured. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Psychology  Director, 
paid  his  annual  visit  to  Overbrook  March  30  and  31. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  {Brooklyn). — The 
Home  held  its  Light  Buoy  Jubilee  on  March  25. 
Entertainment  was  provided  by  members  of  the 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Apollo 
Club  glee  clubs,  and  the  Columbia  University 
Symphonic  Orchestra.  Proceeds  from  the  Jubilee 
went  toward  caring  for  the  sightless  men  served  by 
the  home. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {Wilkes- 
Barre  Branch). — An  all-day  institute  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  held  at  the  Branch  head¬ 
quarters,  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  B.  Franklin 
Royer,  former  Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  speaking  on 
“Some  Common  Fallacies  in  regard  to  Eyes’’;  Miss 
C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician  for  the  National  Society, 
who  spoke  on  “Statistical  Guide  Posts  in  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Movement;’’  Dr.  Lewis  T. 
Buckman,  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  whose  subject  was  “Cataracts 
and  Glaucoma;’’  and  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Connole,  also 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council,  who  spoke  on 
“Eye  Diseases  Prevalent  in  Egypt”  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell  opened  the  institute  with  a  talk  on  the 
organization  of  the  sight-saving  class  in  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

South  Dakota  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. — The  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  27  and  28.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
arc:  Miss  Gladys  Woodbury,  Secretary  Treasurer; 
Miss  Sonora  Brustuen,  Program  Director;  and  Mr. 
Fred  Schrcpcl,  President 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — A  number  of 
pictures  have  been  taken  of  blind  people  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  various  activities  of  the  Society. ...  A  ten- 
minute  broadcast  over  Station  WSPD  was  given  on 
March  28  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Parsons,  on  the  work  of  the  Society. . . .  Two  evening 
talks  on  the  activities  of  the  Society  have  been  given 
before  clubs.  .  .  .  Lifting  the  Veil  was  portrayed  in 
the  Community  Chest  pageant  given  at  its  dinner 
meetings,  April  4  and  25.  Miss  Margaret  Weiher 
and  Mrs.  James  Hannon  reproduced  the  picture 
that  was  used  on  the  cover  of  the  Outlook  For  The 
Blind  several  years  ago. 
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The  Heart  of  the  Furnace,  by  Lambert 
Williams.  D.  Appleton-Century,  New  York 
and  London.  1937.  298  pp,  $2.50. 

In  a  prefatory  note  we  are  assured  that  all 
the  characters  in  this  book  are  purely  fictitious 
and  have  no  counterpart  in  real  life.  This  is 
comforting,  for  those  who  know  blind  people 
would  be  loath  to  believe  that  any  such  un¬ 
natural  individuals  exist  as  those  created  by 
Mr.  Williams’  imagination. 

The  Heart  of  the  Furnace  is  the  story  of 
two  blind  men,  Hans  and  Broido,  who 
worked  together  at  the  time-honored  tasks 
of  chair-caning  and  basket-making  in  the 
traditional  “blind  workshop.”  Broido,  as  we 
are  told  at  least  a  hundred  times,  “could  see  a 
little,”  while  Hans  had  light  perception  only. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  Broido,  for  he  could  go  about  alone,  even 
if  he  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  feel  of 
the  houses  along  the  street  in  order  to  find 
the  right  one!  At  any  rate,  he  acted  as  a  guide 
to  Hans  and  to  other  totally  blind  men  in  the 
shop  who  were,  of  course,  unable  to  walk  alone 
along  a  quiet  street!  Broido  is  bitter  about  his 
lack  of  sight  and  constantly  refers  to  himself 
and  the  others  as  “poor  b----y  blind  men” 
and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Williams’  characters  are 
concerned,  we  feel  that  he  is  right.  Broido 
takes  a  special  and  rather  paternalistic  interest 
in  Hans.  He  buys  him  cigarettes  and  oblig¬ 
ingly  lights  them  for  him,  for  naturally  Hans 
could  not  do  this,  although  he  is  able  to  shave 
without  any  trouble!  Broido  does  his  best  to 
develop  Hans  into  a  man.  He  finds  Hans  a 
new  boarding  place  with  Ma  Roos  and  her 
daughters,  Mina  and  Sophie,  where  he  ex¬ 
pands  his  understanding  of  the  “facts  of  life.” 

This  beautiful  “David  and  Jonathan” 
friendship  becomes  soured  when  Hans  meets 
and  falls  in  love  with  Stephanie.  Broido  tries 


to  tell  him  that  Stephanie  is  not  quite  the  pure 
young  girl  that  he  imagines  her  to  be.  In  fact, 
Broido  puts  the  matter  quite  plainly  and  says 
she  is  a  “no-good.”  Then  the  evening  comes 
when  they  are  alone  in  the  workshop.  Broido 
carries  his  insults  to  Stephanie  even  further. 
Hans  “see  red”  (although  the  lawyer  doubts 
the  propriety  of  using  such  a  phrase  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  experience  of  a  blind  man.)  There 
is  a  fight  which  ends  with  Broido,  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  stone 
stairs  leading  to  the  workshop.  Hans  is 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  murder  and  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  in  prison — a  lucky  break, 
indeed.  In  jail  awaiting  trial,  and  during  the 
trial  itself,  Hans  experiences  great  mental 
anguish  over  the  question  of  Stephanie’s 
virtue.  Finally,  the  overwhelming  truth  bursts 
upon  him  that  the  really  important  thing  in 
life  is  what  one  believes,  whether  the  belief 
rests  upon  fact  or  not.  Luckily,  few  of  us, 
blind  or  seeing,  find  it  necessary  to  commit 
a  murder  to  discover  this  truth,  nor  is  the 
experience  to  most  of  us  like  going  through 
the  “heart  of  the  furnace.” 

Mr.  Williams’  feminine  characters  leave  a 
rather  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  One  cannot 
help  getting  the  impression  that  blind  men  are 
condemned  to  the  society  of  women  of  easy 
virtue.  Hans’  relations  with  Mina  and  Sophie, 
although  they  may  have  contributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  are,  nevertheless, 
rather  disgusting,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Sophie.  Here,  incidentally,  the  author  shows 
as  abysmal  an  ignorance  of  the  mentally  as  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  No  feeble-minded 
girl  of  Sophie’s  type  would  take  the  initiative 
in  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex.  We  arc 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  because  of  his 
blindness  that  Hans  was  unable  to  recognize 
Stephanie  for  what  she  was.  We  wonder  how 
many  men  there  are  with  the  sharpest  pos¬ 
sible  eyes  who  have,  nevertheless,  been  fooled 
by  clever  women! 

The  traditional  attitude  of  many  seeing 
people  toward  blindness  is  reflected,  too,  in 
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the  references  to  sex  perversion  and  to  blind¬ 
ness  through  venereal  diseases.  Granting  the 
all  too  frequent  existence  of  both,  it  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  pity  that  they  must  be  dragged 
into  a  novel  where  they  apparently  add 
nothing  to  the  story. 

One  can  hardly  leave  The  Heart  of  the 
Furnace  without  some  reference  to  its  literary 
character.  Written  as  a  soliloquy,  it  contains 
endless  and  wearisome  repetition  of  minor 
details  which  slow  up  the  movement  of  the 
story.  The  choppy,  uneven  structure,  with 
weird  punctuation  and  an  almost  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  accepted  sentence  forms,  make  the 
book  exceedingly  difficult  reading.  Whether 
or  not  the  story  possesses  the  power  of  Greek 
tragedy,  as  the  publishers  allege,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  tragic  in  a  literary  sense. 

To  sum  up:  Mr.  Williams  has  shown  no 
ability  to  create  or  interpret  blind  characters. 
Obviously,  he  has  no  real  understanding  of 
nor  insight  into  the  lives  and  minds  of  blind 
people,  but  is  merely  following  the  old  and 
dangerous  trick  of  seeing  persons — imagining 
what  it  is  like  to  be  blind.  His  book  will  not 
contribute  anything  to  the  development  of 
a  better  understanding  of  the  blind  by  their 
seeing  fellows.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  confirm  old  misunderstandings  and  to 
create  new  ones.  Nor,  as  has  been  said,  can 
the  book  claim  much  literary  merit.  It  is 
probably  destined  to  an  early  well-deserved 
oblivion. 

Ralph  Vickers  Merry. 


A.A.W.B.  prcx:eedings 

The  Proceedings  of  the  1937  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  are  now  off  the  press  in  the  form  of  a 
four-hundred-page  volume,  bound  in  heavy 
paper.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn., 
priced  at  three  dollars. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  ten  new 
titles  during  the  second  half  of  1938: 

Per  vol. 

So  Red  the  Rose,  by  Stark  Young. 


(Limited  Edition)  9  vols .  y.6d. 

Down  to  the  Sea,  by  “Shalimar.” 

(Limited  Edition)  14  vols .  y.6d. 

The  Good  Earth,  by  Pearl  Buck. 
(Limited  Edition)  7  vols .  y.Sd. 


The  Secret  of  Victorious  Living,  by  H. 

E.  Fosdick.  (Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  y.  6d. 
The  Following  of  the  Star,  by  Florence 
Barclay.  (Limited  Edition)  6  vols. . .  y.  6d. 
The  Doctor,  by  Isabel  Cameron. 

(Limited  Edition)  2  vols .  y.Sd. 

The  Road  to  Damascus,  by  Annie  S. 

Swan.  (Limited  Edition)  7  vols .  y.6d. 

The  Romance  of  Windsor  Castle,  by 
Hector  Bolitho.  (Limited  Edition) 

2  vols .  y.6d. 

The  Tenant  of  Cromlech  Cottage,  by 
Joseph  Hocking.  (Limited  Edition) 

7  vols .  y.6d. 


John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  by  Mrs. 

Craik.  (Limited  Edition)  12  vols...  y.6d. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Teacher,  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of 
music  or  of  high  school  subjects.  Experience 
includes  three  years  as  teacher  in  public  high 
schools,  Y.M.C.A.  camp  work,  and  tutoring. 
Address:  R.  M.  S.,  in  care  of  the  Outlool^  for 
the  Blind. 

Instructor  of  Music  wishes  position  in  school 
for  the  blind;  teaching  experience.  M.  M.  % 
Outlool^  for  the  Blind. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  school  for  the  blind;  has  had  a  year’s 
experience  in  college.  W.P.A.  %  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind. 


BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 

Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  for  the  blind,  can 
be  obtained  from  Miss  B.  L.  Martien,  1739 
Que  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  is  Director  Emeritus  ( 
Perkins  Institution,  and  has  spent  mo 
than  forty  years  in  the  education  of  th 
blind. 

Kate  M.  Foley  has  been  Home  Teacher  f( 
the  California  State  Library  since  1914.  ! 


Harry  E.  Hayes  is  Supervisor  of  the  Dep 
ment  for  the  Blind  in  the  Topeka  Provi 
Association. 


Hi 


C.  Edith  Kerry  is  Statistician  for  the  Nation 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  an 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Se 
tary  for  the  American  Foundation  for  tl 
Blind. 

Ralph  Vickers  Merry,  Ed.D.,  is  a  member 
the  faculty  of  the  Morris  Harvey  Coll 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  2  per  annum 

□  Contriburing  .  .  10  per  annum 

Iwishtobecomea  •  ••  =^5  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  bustainmg  ...  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 


paying . 

Name  . 

Business  Address 


.per  annum. 


Residence  Address 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


